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SHEEP SALES AT 


DENVER 


IN SEPTEMBER 194I 
TOTALED 374,392 HEAD 





Under heavy receipts the DENVER MARKET remained 
remarkably steady during the month, this being due to the 
concentrated demand at DENVER. 





With such a large supply of Fat Lambs available in the terri- 
tory, had this demand been scattered instead of centralized, 


the market would naturally have been much lower and the 





returns to growers much less. Those who sent their lambs 


to market contributed to the prosperity of those who did not. 


There is nothing ‘free’ about ‘freedom,’ and there is nothing 
sure in livestock marketing and in the price of livestock, 


unless Central Markets are maintained. 


The price of ‘freedom’ is Billions of Dollars. The price of 


‘freedom’ in livestock selling is only your patronage of the 


CENTRAL 
» MARKETS 














J. B. Sweatt, breeder of Pure Bred Hampshire sheep, 
Greeley, Colorado, is photographed with one of his win- 
ners. He won first, second, and third ewe lamb, first pen of 
three ewe lambs at the Colorado State Fair, and the same 
at the National Western Stock Show at Denver, Colorado. 
When thousands of Sheepmen use Nema Worm 
Capsules year after year, you can depend on it that 
they are getting full satisfaction. They know from 
their own experience that Nema Capsules are de- 





pendable, and that their high quality is always 
uniform. Nema Worm Capsules are produced with 
exacting, scientific care, and are effective against 
stomach worms in sheep, large roundworms in 
hogs, and hookworms in other animals. Nema 
Worm Capsules, available in various sizes, are 


easy-to-give and low in cost. 


Capsule forceps and mouth spreaders for administering 
Nema Worm Capsules are available at drug stores. 


SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET 
Illustrated —Helpful and Practical 


Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-13-K 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DRUG STORES NEMA WORM CAPSULES 





Piease mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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INCOME TAXES 


FFICERS of some credit agencies are concerned Over 

the income taxes for which wool growers will be liable 
on March 15, 1942. 

Some growers who have not had to think about such 
taxes for many years will have to pay on 1941 operations. 
Federal. authorities will be unusually diligent in locating 
those who have made profits. 

Also, the amount of tax to old or new contributors will 
be a painful surprise. In the course of events, 1941 net 
earnings will have been applied, before March 15, on inter- 
est, principal of debts, higher expenses and better support 
of families and community enterprises. Cash will be needed 
in March. That is too early in the year to ask loans for 
items not showing in the new budget. It will be good busi- 
ness to find out about next spring’s tax bill before making 
out 1941-42 budgets. 


NAVY BLANKETS 


CTOBER has already brought its full quota of disturb- 
ing war-based rumors and reports. 


Nothing more has been heard of those fictitious lamb 
imports from Patagonia that were so much talked about in 
late September in regions of active lamb trading. 

But it was a report, and not a rumor, that some official 
of the Navy Department had announced that in future 
blanket purchases there would be no regard for price diffe:- 
entials on domestic wool. Messages flew fast from wool 
growing representatives and senators and congressmen, many 
of whom were in their home states. The following was 
addressed to Paymaster General Admiral Ray Spear from 
the National Wool Growers Association on October 1: 

Just learned contents your order September ninth proposing 
discontinuance differential for domestic wool on Navy awards. In 
frequent conferences with Cffice Production Management we have 
understood that their differential for domestic wool as employed in 
June contracts was minimum compliance language of fifth supple- 
mental national defense appropriation act and subsequent appropria- 
tion acts. Considering wool costs no higher than in previous awards 
feel discontinuance differential unjustified and illegal. Informed by 
Senators you deferring blanket awards until next Monday to allow 
receipt representations this connection. Please accept this wire as 
our formal protest. We trust order will be withdrawn and same 
differentials for domestic wool recognized as heretofore. 

Officials of the O.P.M. had assured us that there was 
to be no change in policy regarding differentials for domestic 
wool in government orders. Anyway the sky was cleared 
again through Admiral Spear’s reply of October 3 which 
tead: 


Your telegram: Awards made for blankets to be manufactured 
from domestic wool. 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 





Then, on October 2, J. A. Rice, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Purchases in the O.P.M., wrote that only domestic 
wool would be used in 1,900,000 blankets for the Army, 
and 250,000 for the Navy. This means an immediate require- 
ment of 21 million pounds of domestic 56’s and 60’s. 


CLEAN CONTENT 


E next was advice from the Bureau of Customs that 

the new method, discussed in the June National Wool 
Grower, for assessing wool import duties on the clean con- 
tent as found by actual test would go into effect in October. 
Dr. Wollner of the Customs Bureau has rendered a great 
service in developing apparatus and methods for quick and 
accurate determination of the clean content of imported 
wools. 


Whether or not there have been grounds for rumors 
that wools could be imported without payment of full duty, 
due to errors in inspectors’ appraisals, the new plan of test- 
ing, instead of guessing, is a big step forward. 


FREE ENTRY 


E next was not so good—and still is with us. We had . 

been watching H.R.5032 and S.1613 under which it was 
proposed to admit defense materials without payment of 
duty. Until the wires began to hum, we had not known cf 
H.R.5667, introduced on September 17, and favorably re- 
ported on the same day by the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

In the main, H.R.5667 is designed to furnish the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, Honorable Jesse Jones, with cav- 
ital to be loaned to domestic or foreign concerns that can 
produce materials for defense. Incidentally, it would provide 
for free entry of materials needed for such domestic cor- 
porations, or produced by foreign concerns. The opinion 
is that the bill would admit South American wools free of 
duty. 

On October 6, W. R. Clayton, associated with Honor- 
able Jesse Jones, wired us that the free entry provision had 
been eliminated from H.R.5667. 

A House vote on this bill may be expected by October 
12. If it should pass, it is almost certain to be altered ia 
the Senate. 

This situation, and the basis of ceiling prices in the 
Price Control Bill, is taking me to Washington for October 9. 
A conference of officials of agricultural organizations is to 
consider how fair prices for products of agriculture should 
be stated, since it is certain that the President will be em- 
powered to set ceiling prices when he, or his advisors, 
consider such action to be necessary. 

F. R. M. 








War Program for Food 


Production 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture, headed by Secretary 
Wickard and A.A.A. officials, has heid 
a series of regional conferences to pre- 
sent and discuss agricultural production 
goals for 1942. 

Large increases in production of milk, 
pork, and eggs feature the program. 
These have been allocated by states, 
and extension departments are appor- 
tioning their shares to counties. An in- 
crease of 7 per cent in 1942 milk pro- 
duction over 1941 is called for. The in- 
crease in numbers of cows is only 3 per 
cent. The main reliance is to be on 
better care and feeding. 

In beef and veal, a 15 per cent in- 
crease in marketing and farm slaughter 
is scheduled for 1942 over the 1940 
rate. In range states, the increase is to 
be 20 per cent, in Texas, 18 per cent, 
and very light in the eastern states. It 
is suggested that the increase be wholly 
in shipments to leave the total number 
of beef cattle on hand January 1, 1943, 
the same as at the beginning of 1942. 


In respect to sheep and lambs, the 
program says: 


The national goal of 22.9 million sheep 
aud lambs slaughtered in 1942 is about 2 
per cent above the number slaughtered in 
1941. It is expected that production of 
sheep and lambs will increase an equivalent 
amount. The state and regional goals for 
sheep are an estimate of the net production 
in each state in 1942 based on the number 
of sheep on hand January 1, 1941, the cur- 
rent and prospective lamb crops, and present 
feed conditions. Production for 1942 is 
made up in part by the 1941 lamb crop and 
in part by the 1942 lamb crop. The 1941 
lamb crop was somewhat above recent years 
and the 1942 crop probably will be as large 
if weather conditions are average. Feed 
conditions in the western Corn Belt and 
in the range area are good and ewes will 
go into the winter in good condition with 
plenty of feed available for winter feeding. 
Production, therefore, seems likely to be 
somewhat above that in 1940 in the west- 
ern Corn Belt, in the Plains States, and in 
Texas. In other states the expected change 
in production in 1942 is small compared with 
1940. 


The program contains no mention of 
wool. No increase in production of cot- 
ton or wheat is proposed. For corn an 
acreage of 40,009,000 in 1942 is asked 


in comparison to 38,197,000 acres in 
1941. 

The national goal in 1942 is placed 
at 187 billion pounds of pork and lard. 
For 1941, the production was estimated 
at 16.8 billion pounds. 





Kansas City Commission 


Firms Ask for Higher Rates 


"THE famous P. & S. Docket No. 311, 
covering commission rates at the 
Kansas City market, is to be reopened 
on the order of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, signed by Acting Secretary 
Grover B. Hill on September 6. The 
order follows the petition filed by the 
Kansas Citv Livestock Exchange on 
July 30, asking for higher rates. No 
time or place has been announced for 
the hearings. 
Docket No. 311 went through eight 
years of litigation and ended with a 
decision by the U. S. Supreme Court 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 

California Wool Growers Assn., San 
Francisco: November 27-28 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn., 
Del Rio: December | 1-12 

Idaho Wool Growers Assn., Boise: 
January 6-8 

American National Live Stock Assn., 
Salt Lake City: January 7-9 

Oregon Wool Growers Assn., La 
Grande: January 9-10 

Washington Wool Growers Assn., 
Yakima: Januarv 12-13 

Montana Wool Growers Assn. (site 
not vet selected): January 15-17 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City: 
Januarv 20 

National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
Lake City: January 21-23 


SHOWS 

Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Portland: October 4-11 

American Roval Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas Citv: Octoher 18-25 

Oaden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
November 8-14 

Grand National Livestock Exnosition 
San Francisco: November 15-22 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 29-December 
6. 

Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Anaeles: December 2-7 

National Western Livestock Show, 
Denver: January 18-24 











The National Wool Crowe 


on May 26, this year, which approved 
the acts of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the rates he prescribed on Octobe 
14, 1937. The application of the Kap. 
sas City commission firms for an jp. 
crease in the rates on which the De 
partment of Agriculture has just granted 
a hearing cited the following reasons 
for the request: 

1. Improved employment and _ military 
training of men has cut into our trained 
personnel, Higher wages in other industries 
has depleted our ranks. Low salaries paid in 
the past are no longer satisfactory to our 
men. Demands are being made for increased 
pay due to increased costs of rent and living 
expenses. 

2. We are confronted with increased taxes 
of every kind, even Social Security levies, 
Labor and material costs will reflect these 
ever increasing and unknown factors to an 
extent that will jeopardize our financial 
structure. 

3. There exist sharp inequalities in the 
salaries paid by our organization when com- 
pared with other industry requiring less 
skill. There has been a decided improvement 
in wage incomes in general. 

4. Price inflation, increased rents, higher 
living costs and taxes place undeserved 
hardships on fixed income employees, such 
as Our non-owner group. 

§. We are daily confronted with the com- 
petition of country sales rings operating in 
localities of low expenses. Our rates will no 
longer afford proper means of meeting such 
competition and maintaining the high level 
of service to the producers that the central 
market must provide. We must maintain 
ample forces of trained employees to handle 
the fluctuating volume of business over 
which we have no control. 





Plan to Protect Borrowers 


From Lean Years 


NEW plan whereby farmer-bor- 
rowers can protect their future by 
making payments into a new future 
payment fund has been inaugurated by 
the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
President Charles Parker on September 
26. These funds are designed specifi- 
cally to protect the farmer against fu- 
ture lean years and will not be applied 
on the loan until the farmer so instructs 
the land bank, unless he is unable t9 
make his regular payments. In that 
case the fund will be applied auto- 
matically. 
Future payment funds will draw in- 
terest at the same rate the farmer pays 
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on his mortgage loan. A future payment 
fund created by farmers under this 
plan will increase the amount available 
for the Federal Land Bank to invest in 
government securities. That means that 
while the farmer is protecting his farm 
and home for the future, and while his 
money is earning a good rate of inter- 
est, he is also doing service for national 
defense through reinvestment by the 
land bank. 

“With today’s improved farm prices,” 
Mr. Parker said, “most farmers are now 
enjoying a higher income than they 
have in a great number of years. It is 
now, when times are bright, that farm- 
ers should commence preparing for the 
time when conditions may be less fav- 
orable.”” 





Stock Yard’s Petition For 
Increased Rates Dismissed 


N February 17, 1937, the Secretary 
of Agriculture issued an order pre- 
scribing reasonable rates and charges 
for the stockyard services of the Den- 
ver Union Stock Yard Company under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, 
as amended. Subsequently, the rates 
were increased by orders of the Secre- 
tary, dated March 21, 1938, July 25, 
1938, April 15, 1939, and April 1, 1940. 
On April 4, 1941, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture issued an order 
in which this docket was reopened for 
the purpose of affording all interested 
parties an opportunity to appear and 
present evidence at a hearing. A hear- 
ing was held before Mr. Ben Davis, 
of the Solicitor’s Office, Department of 
Agriculture on June 2, and 3, 1941. 
Mr. J. A. Shoemaker and Mr. L. M. 
Pexton, President and Vice President, 
tespectively, of the Denver Unicn 
Stock Yard Company, alleged that 
since the modification order of April 1, 
1940, federal and state income taxes 
had increased 6 per cent, and also that 
no allowance was made in the 1940 
order for the alleged increases in labor 
Costs arising out of the Wage and Hour 
Law. 

The tentative findings of fact show- 
ed that the amount set up by the order 
of the Secretary in April, 1940, was 
sufficient to meet the tax payments re- 





quired and that no competent evidence 
had been submitted to show that fu- 
ture income tax payments made by the 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
would be in excess of the amount now 
allowed for that purpose. Insufficient 
evidence was submitted to prove what 
amount of additional expense, if any, 
had been caused by the enactment of 
the Wage and Hour Law. During the 
period of years 1937 to 1940, inclusive, 
the rates applicable to the petitioner's 
stockyard operations have produced an 
average annual rate of return on the 
fair value of the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Company’s property of 5.92 per 
cent. 

It was therefore concluded that the 
rates as prescribed in the order of the 
Secretary of February 17, 1937, as mod- 
ified, were just and reasonable. The 
petition was dismissed. 





To Prevent Farm Real 


Estate Boom 


PROGRAM to prevent a specula- 

tive boom in farm real estate was 
outlined to a group of leading farm 
mortgage lenders of the country in 
Washington on September 26 by A. G. 
Black, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. More than a hundred 
institutions and insurance companies 
writing about 75 per cent of the mort- 
gage loans made to farmers were repre- 
sented at the conference called by Gov- 
ernor Black. 

“Experience tells us that a major 
war inevitably brings about violent 
price fluctuations,’ Governor Black 
warned the conference in his opening 
message. He drew upon the record of 
the last land boom to remind his listen- 
ers that these fluctuations in turn “cre- 
ate serious problems in the field of agri- 
cultural credit.” 

“We would be derelict in our respon- 
sibility,’ Governor Black told the lend- 
ers, “if we did not endeavor to antici- 
pate those problems and take measures 
to soften their effect before it is too 
late.” Adherence to a program of lend- 
ing on the basis of normal farm values, 
discouragement of speculative expan- 
sion in farm plant as well as production, 
and the encouragement of the more 


rapid reduction of debt out of current 


incomes were among the measures 
urged by Governor Black as necessary 
in dealing with present problems. 

“Farmers, through their cooperative 
associations, their farm organizations, 
and through programs worked out co- 
operatively with their government,” 
Governor Black declared, “are seeking 
to build a nation of efficient family 
type farms operated by their owners. 
Through this program of common ac- 
tion major adjustments are today being 
worked out on the farms of America, 
which means a stronger and sounder 
agriculture. With the aid of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through such 
agencies as the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the farmer is moving forward, 
better able to meet his own problems.” 

Calling upon the farm mortgage lend- 
ers to cooperate with government agen- 
cies in aiding farmers to make needed 
shifts to meet permanent changes in 
production requirements, Governor 
Black urged mortgage lenders to adopt 
five objectives as “an anchor to the 
windward in the present critical situ- 
ation”: 

1. Make normal values the primary fac- 
tor in all appraisals in making farm real 
estate loans. Our experience shows this to 


be the soundest basis of appraisal in a situ- 
ation such as the one now confronting us. 

2. Impress upon present borrowers the 
wisdom of making use of higher incomes 
now available for the repayment of existing 
debts. This will be a factor in preventing 
inflation. 

3. Encourage farmers to build reserves 
out of higher incomes today to bridge the 
period when incomes are not so high, by 
offering inducements to borrowers to ac- 
cumulate funds to meet future payments. 
We should seek by this and other means to 
discourage speculative expansion of the fixed 
farm plant. 

4. Every effort must be made to avoid 
fostering speculative increases in production, 
yet at the same time careful consideration 
should be given to the needs for extending 
credit to farmers for making sound and 
necessary shifts and increases in production 
to meet the needs of the Food for Defense 
Program. 

5. Encourage the sound use of credit to 
foster a better balanced agriculture, yield- 
ing a higher and a more secure standard of 
living to the family type of farm. 
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The Summer Rains 


OOD rains continued to soak much 

of the western range territory dur- 
ing the summer, about three fourths of 
the region having precipitation for the 
three summer months in excess of nor- 
mal. About 25 per cent of the region 
had in excess of 150 per cent and an 
appreciable part had in excess of 200 
per cent. Some of the wet areas had 
their wettest weather largely in August, 
though the early summer was wet in the 
adjoining parts of Oregon-Idaho-Ne- 


vada, and Utah-Wyoming-Colorado. 
Summer precipitation was spotty in 
much of the Texas-New Mexico section, 
near-by stations reporting excesses and 
deficiencies. The late summer was 


driest in much of this region. As a rule, 
however, the’ rains have been good for 
making an abundance of autumn and 
winter forage, only the minor portion of 
the accompanying map showing una- 
favorable deficiencies in moisture. 











‘Precipitation on Western Livestod, 


Ranges During June, July and Augus, 
With Departures from Normal fy 
Three Months and for Six Month 
(In Inches.) 
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California— 
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New Mexico— 
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Abilene ................ 7.35 17.56+10.21415.14 
2 ae 6.68 5.10 —1.58 —2.06 
Me PaO .....::- 0522 4.27 3.71 —0.56 +2.84 
Montana— 
0 ee 4.25 5.76 +1.51 +18 
Kalispell ............ 4.03 3.38 —0.65 —1.02 
oa 5.95 4.66 —1.29 —1.66 
SIDS .........:-.:. 4.50 5.36 +0.86 _...... 
Williston, N. D. 6.79 7.73 +0.94 +2.25 
Idaho— 
a 1.35 4.13 +2.78 +2.0 
Pocatello ............ 2.57 3.50 +0.93 +1. 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City.. 2.16 3.55 +1.39 +2.65 
Modena ................ 2.69 2.43 —0.26 +2.70 
Wyoming— 
Sheridan ............ 4.18 4.44 +0.26 +0.34 
Rock Springs .... 0.96 3.18 +2.22 _ ....... 
Cheyenne ............ 5.26 8.60 +3.34 +3.65 
Rapid City, S. D. 7.41 8.38 +0.97 +2.67 
No. Platte, Neb. 8.35 8.46 +0.11 +0.25 
Colorado— 
Denver ................ 8.49 4.07 +0.58 41.21 
WIS soca spkccuicees 5.12 8.17 +3.05 +3.89 
Dodge City, Kan. 9.11 14.18 +5.07 +6.25 
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71 +022 
90 +23 
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09 —0.52 
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16 +427 
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7 +647 


20 42.75 
5 —0.36 


6 +6.24 
7 —1.61 


6 +4.58 
6-+11.06 


5 +8.80 
1-15.14 
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1 41.08 
5 —1.02 
9 —1.66 
$s = 
4 42.35 
8 42.00 
3 41.01 


9 42.65 
6 +2.70 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of September. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 








growers, 








WYOMING 


Unseasonably cold weather occurred 
on several nights, leaving frost over con- 
siderable areas though without injury t+ 
the range. There has been plenty of 
rain for most of the range, and as a re- 
sult, livestock are in good to thriving 
condition. 


Mountainview, Uinta County 


The winter range is extra good this 
fall (September 26). 


Some light, blackfaced feeder lambs 
have been contracted at $10.40 per 
hundred for delivery at home. I think 
whitefaced, feeder wether lambs were 
contracted at $10.25 per hundred, and 
crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs, at 
$10.50 to $11 per hundred. 


As for ewe lambs kept over for breed- 
ing, I think some are taking advantage 
of the good prices and are selling more. 


Straight fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going at $10 and whitefaced, cross- 
bred yearling ewes, at $11. 


I don’t know of any wool being held 
here unsold or not consigned. 


Herders’ wages are now $70 compar- 
ed to last year’s $60 per month. 


We also have lots of coyotes here 
and no trappers. Running expenses are 
from 15 to 20 per cent higher this year. 

Robert L. Graham 


Around the Hange Lountry 


Bonneville, Fremont County 


Feed is very good, the best it has 
been for several years (October 5). 
They have been contracting fat lambs 
here at 9 to 10% cents; whitefaced 
feeders up to 10 cents and crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs up to 11 cents. 
Yearling ewes, both fine-wools and 
whitefaced crossbreds are moving at 
$11 a head. 

None of the 1941 clip of wool is being 
held here. 

Running expenses are generally high- 
er, and herders’ wages are now $60 as 
against $50 last year. 

George Fuller 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures have been near or 
somewhat above normal, though with 
some frosty nights, sufficient to sear 
the corn leaves and to favor silage cut- 
ting. Pasturage has greened from the 
showers, and with plenty of feed, cattle 
have continued in good shape as a rule. 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


We have a wonderful range condition 


‘ here: plenty of water, grass and hay, 


(September 23). Lambs are from 5 to 
10 pounds lighter than last year. I 
would say that this is caused from the 
large number of twins, tall grass and 
not enough weeds. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
home at 10% cents; whitefaced, feeder 
wether lambs from 9 to 10 cents; cross- 
bred, whitefaced ewe lambs from 10% 
to 11 cents. About the same number oi 
ewe lambs have been held over for 
breeding. 

The going price on straight fine- 
wooled yearling ewes is from $10 to 
$10.50, and on whitefaced crossbreds, 
$11. | &| 

There is no 1941 unsold wool being 
held on ranches. 

Herders are being paid $60 per 
month compared to $40 one year ago. 

Expenses are about 25 per cent high- 
er than they were one year ago. 

Max Schuft 


MONTANA 


Temperatures were mostly below 
normal, though with many warm days 
to promote forage growth. Moisture 
was supplied by frequent and fairly well 
distributed showers, excepting that more 
rain was needed at scattered places in 
middle and eastern counties; but all 
sections had helpful rains in the last 
week. Livestock are in good shape as a 
general rule, with plenty of feed. 


Ollie, Fallon County 


Feed prospects are about the same 
as one year ago. Due to rains, the grass 
is still green (October 1). 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs 
have been contracted at 10 cents for 
delivery at home; and crossbred, white- 
faced ewe lambs at 11 cents. 

Probably 10 per cent more ewe lambs 
than in 1940 were kept over for breed- 
ing. The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes and whitefaced, 
crossbred yearling ewes is from $10 to 
$10.50. 

All 1941 wools have been sold. 

Herders are receiving $50 and board 
compared to $35 and board one year 
ago. We are getting our herders from 
Denver. They are Basque or Mexican, 
and are very satisfactory. 

Running expenses are up 25 per cent. 

Tennant Brothers 


IDAHO 


Unusually cool weather prevailed, 
though with no severe frosts. Precipi- 
tation was fairly general and rather 
frequent, most sections being fairly well 
supplied with moisture. Range cattle 
are moving to market; and cattle and 
sheep are generally in good to excellent 
condition. 


Richfield, Lincoln County 


Due to range fires during summer 
months, fall feed will be short, except 
for the green grass sprouted during fall 
months. Winter feed supplies are ample 
for stock in this district (September 
24). 
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I would judge there is a 10 per cent 
increase in the number of lambs and 
yearlings held over this year compared 
to last year. Straight fine-wooled year- 
lings are going at $10 to $10.50 and 
whitefaced, crossbred yearling ewes 
at $11. 

There is no 1941 unsold wool being 
held on ranches to my knowledge. Ten- 
year Taylor grazing permits are not be- 
ing issued for the same number of ani- 
mals as have been run under license. 

Seventy dollars per month is the wage 
being paid herders compared to $60 one 
year ago. 

Expenses are increasing. I think 1 
would say there has been about a 20 
per cent increase in the last year. 

Lewis O. Crowther 


WASHINGTON 


Cool, cloudy weather prevailed, with 
an excessive number of rains of rather 
wide extent, causing more or less dam- 
age to crops or delay in harvesting 
though benefiting pastures and ranges. 
A great deal of hay was spoiled by rains. 
Excellent pasturage has maintained a 
good or excellent condition among cattle 
and sheep generally over the state. 


Goldendale, Klickitat County 


We have not had much rain here yet 
(September 22), but grass was good in 
the spring; so with normal rainfall it 
should be good on the fall and winter 
ranges. 

Early sales of fat lambs were from 
9 to 10 cents, later sales from 9% to 
11 cents. Whitefaced, feeder wether 
lambs sold from 8 to 10 cents. The 
number of ewe lambs kept over for 
breeding is just about the same as in 
1940. 

Straight fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are selling from $10 to $11, and white- 
faced crossbreds from $10 to $12. 

There is very little 1941 unsold wool 
being held on ranches. 

I would say that expenses of running 
sheep have increased about 15 per cent 
in the last year. 

William F. Hornibrook 


Pullman, Whitman County 


Feed prospects on the fall and winter 
ranges are very good (September 23). 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 


(Preliminary) 


% 
nn ees 2 Ee eee 184 
ERATE Ee rer et oe 33 
i a tl Rc eee 224 
a ee i 164 
Ee ee re enna re 227 
| EE Ar en eee Somer ona 32 
SS ee 370 
cin ites Ua cel 161 
SRI aR a eT ae leit 172 
|. pee et: Soe 147 
CER eters nee 117 
EN oe 181 
I cid icesi acts cheaaeeetained 146 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore. that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











Fat lambs have been contracted at 
9 to 10 cents for delivery at home, 
whitefaced, feeder wether lambs from 
84 to 9 cents, and crossbred, white- 
faced ewe lambs from 11% to 12 cents. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
were kept over for breeding this year. 

Straight fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going at $11.50, and whitefaced, 
crossbred yearling ewes at $12. 

No wool is being held at ranches. 

Ten-year Taylor grazing permits are 
being issued for the same number of 
animals as have been run under license. 

Monthly wages for herders are from 
$60 to $70 as compared to $50 and $60 
one year ago. 

Expenses are higher than they were 
one year ago. 

G. A. Hood 


OREGON 


Moderate temperatures prevailed. 
Cloudiness was more prevalent than 
usual, and showers or rains were fre- 
quent and quite general. Pastures are 
better than usual, and the condition of 
livestock is reported good in most sec- 
tions; in fact, some are reported excel- 
lent. 


Dayville, Grant County 
The prospect for fall and winter feed 
on the ranges is good. We have plenty 
of green grass (September 29). 


The National Wool Growe, 


From 10 to 11 cents is the contrag 
price for fat lambs for delivery at hom: 
On whitefaced, feeder wether lambs, ; 
is about 9 cents; and on crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs, about 11 cents 
Most of the ewe lambs are sold. 

They are asking $12 for straight fine. 
wooled yearling ewes, and about th 
same for whitefaced, crossbreds. 

All the wool in this section has bee) 
sold. 

Herders are now receiving $75 per 
month compared to $60 a year ago, 

I believe running expenses have ip. 
creased to about one third more than 
they were one year ago. 

M. M. Derr 


Junction City, Lane County 


We are having very heavy rains for 
this time of year, September 19. 
Grass and seeded pastures are the 
largest I remember seeing for the middle 
of September. Sheep are in excellent 
condition throughout our valley. 
Walter P. Hubbard 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been generally » 
little above normal in most counties, 
with very little rain. A little rain oc- 
curred on the north coast and in the 
mountains, but not enough to affect 
the forage in an important way. How- 
ever, while pastures remain dry, feed 
is plentiful, and livestock are in better 
condition than usual. 


Yuba City, Sutter County 


Feed prospects on the range are good 
(September 26). 


Prices for lambs contracted for de- 
livery at home are as follows: fat lambs, 
934 to 10 cents; whitefaced, feeder 
wether lambs, 9 to 9% cents; and cross- 
bred, whitefaced ewe lambs, 11 to 11% 
cents. The number of ewe lambs kept 
over for breeding is greater than that 
of last year. 


Straight fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going at $9.50 to $12, and white- 
faced, crossbred yearling ewes at $10.50 
to $12. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Public Land Hearings in 
Western tates 


{E Subcommittee of the United 

States Senate Committee on Pubtic 
Lands and Surveys, authorized under 
Senate Resolution No. 241, continued 
its investigation on matters pertaining to 
the administration of the public domain 
at hearings in Casper, Wyoming, Sep- 
tember 25 to 27, in Lander, Wyoming, 
September 29 and 30, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, October 2 to 4, and in Reno, Ne- 
vada, on October 8. Hearings to be 
held in Montana and Colorado are 
scheduled for a later date. 

The members of the Committee 
present at these hearings were Senators 
Pat McCarran, Chairman, Nevada; 
James E. Murray, Montana; Rufus C. 
Holman, Oregon; and Mon C, Wall- 
gren, Washington. Senators J. C. O’- 
Mahoney, Wyoming, and D. Worth 
Clark, Idaho, attended the Wyoming 
hearings. The public lands investigator 
for the Committee, George F. Storck 
and the secretary to the Committee, R. 
F, Camalier were also present. 

While the study being made by the 
Committee is to cover all phases of pub- 
lic domain administration, the recent 
hearings related largely to the problems 
of the livestock industry in its use of 
the public lands. The hearings were uni- 
que in that they were open to the public 
with the right of any or everyone to be 
heard and express his views. Individual 
cases were discussed only when a mat- 
ter of principle or policy was involved. 


Wyoming Hearings 
Wyoming stockmen testified that 
there is too much overlapping of duties 
and authority by the several govern- 
ment agencies in control, that there is 
a need of lowering taxes and rental 
fees on grazing lands, that there is op- 
Position in all states to any proposed 
creation or extension of national parks 
or monuments, that the federal govern- 
ment has continued to absorb and con- 

trol lands on the state tax roll. 


A standing vote of the livestockmen 
at the hearings showed that they were 
unanimously opposed to consolidation 
of the Agriculture Department’s Forest 
Service and Interior Department’s 
Grazing Service. 

Secretary Wilson of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association testified that 
four different agencies were in charge 
of administering western grazing and 


’ that stockmen were in “a vicious circle.” 


“Eventually, we simply can’t pay the 
bill,” he said. 

Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of 
Wyoming attacked the proposed fee in- 
crease as worked out by the Taylor 
Grazing Service. 

J. Elmer Brock, President of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, criticized what he termed “over- 
zealousness” and. “land greediness”’ on 
the part of the federal administration 
in regard to public lands and particu- 
larly the taking of more and more land 
from tax rolls and placing it under gov- 
ernmental control. 


Utah Hearings 


The hearings began in Salt Lake 
City on October 2. ‘Senator McCarran 
in his opening remarks again invited 
everyone present to express his views; 
said that the Committee was desirous 
of getting the reactions of the livestock- 
men toward the policies of the adminis- 
tration of the public lands. He also 
expressed his opposition to any addi- 
tional charges in grazing fees and 
called upon the livestockmen to ex- 
press themselves freely on the proposed 
fee increase. 

James A. Hooper, Secretary of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association, charg- 
ed abuses in the leasing of public land 
and asked for a “regulation whereun- 
der the Land Office should be required 
to give notice to all owners of abutting 
land to the section for lease,” so that 





these owners might make application 
for it. He stated that the withdrawal 
of large areas of public domain for 
bombing purposes should be studied 
thoroughly by the administrators of the 
Grazing Service “so that justice may be 
meted out and no stockman be deprived 
of part of his set-up without consider- 
ation.” Mr. Hooper presented as evi- 
dence, an article by Mont H. Saunder- 
son, Economist, U. S. Forest Service, 
Ogden, Utah, appearing in the National 
Wool Grower for June, 1941 (pages 19, 
20 and 21), under the title, “A Basis 
for Taxation of Grazing Lands.” Based 
on the values of forage per sheep 
month set up by Mr. Saunderson in that 
article, the value of forage per sheep 
month on the public lands for winter 
grazing in Utah would be 1% cents. 
Mr. Hooper maintained that in view of 
the fact that these rights to graze the 
public domain have been established by 
use and these rights can be obtained 
only with base property, it is only fair 
to assume that the cost of.this forage 
should be substantially reduced because 
of its dependence on better land. Ac- 
cordingly the valuation of a sheep 
month on the public land would not 
exceed from one half to three fourths 
cents per sheep per month. 

Director R. H. Rutledge of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Service outlined the job of 
the Service in stating that 141 million 
acres are under their jurisdiction with 
a staff of 215 persons. The federal ap- 
propriation for this staff for the current 
year is $740,000 with an additional 
$60,000 for advisory board members. 
From July, 1935, up to June 30, 1940, 
the total of collections from the Taylor 
Grazing Districts was $2,720,346. 
Twenty-five per cent of this was re- 
turned to the Grazing Service for range 
improvements and 50 per cent returned 
to the states for the benefit of the 
county or counties in which the lands 
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are located. The total expenses to the 
same date were $2,600,000 which in- 
cludes $500,000 advisory board costs. 
Mr. Rutledge told the livestockmen 
that the study just recently completed 
by them had not been approved by 
themselves nor submitted to the De- 
partment of Interior for its considera- 
tion in determining a proper fee charge. 
He maintained that the advisory board 
system is worth while and that the 
Grazing Service is “ready, willing and 
anxious to issue term permits, but it 
should be obvious that it is not possible 
to issue permits for full numbers cf 
stock if claimants are not satisfied and 
fighting among themselves for more 
range.” 


Chesley P. Seely, Regional Grazier, 
and J. H. Leech, Assistant Chief of 
Lands, also discussed matters of prin- 
ciple and policy of the Grazing Service. 


C. E. Rachford, Assistant Chief of 
the Forest Service, said that in the six 
western areas there were 136 million 
acres under the Department, with 380 
million acres in use for grazing at a 
cost of administration of 11% cents per 
acre. The receipts from this area used 
for grazing were 1.8 cents per acre. On 
the animal unit month basis the cost 
amounted to 11.1 cents and receipts on 
the same basis were 13.6 cents. 

A standing vote of the livestock men 
showed that the majority was desirous 
for the Forest Service and the Grazing 
Service to continue under their respec- 
tive departments of government. 

Concerted opposition to possible graz- 
ing fee increases marked the closing 
session of the Senate Subcommittee 
hearings. 

Mont H. Saunderson, Forest Service 
Economist, who had been borrowed by 
the Grazing Service for this particular 
study and who wrote the article en- 
titled “A Basis for Taxation of Grazing 
Lands,” referred to above, outlined the 
work and the results. The proposed 
fees, as compared to the current 1 cent 
levy per sheep month are as follows: 
New Mexico, 1.4 cents; Arizona, 1.6 
cents; Utah, 2.4 cents; Nevada, 2.6 
cents; California, 2.8 cents; Oregon, 3 
cents; Wyoming, 3.2 cents; Montana 
and Idaho, 3.4 cents; and Colorado, 3.6 
cents. 


Vernon Metcalf, Secretary-treasurer 
of the Nevada Livestock Production 
Credit Association of Reno, Nevada, 
voiced the first opposition to the pro- 
posed increase in grazing fees. He view- 
ed this fee as an additional load for 
the livestock man to carry, and said 
that under the conditions of the last ten 
years, the livestock industry could not 
stand the increased charge and ever 
get out of debt. Mr. Metcalf also said 
that this continual increase in costs 
brought upon the livestock industry by 
the various federal agencies jeopardized 
the borrowing power of the industry and 
from a lending institution’s angle, the 
increases in these fixed charges cut 
down the possibility of the borrower to 
pay back the principal of the money 
borrowed. “Let Congress decide 
whether federal agencies created to aid 
the development of western resources 
should now be turned into agencies to 
raid these natural resources so as to 
raise direct revenue for the Treasury,” 
declared Mr. Metcalf. 


Secretary Marshall of the National 
Wool Growers Association suggested 
that a probable solution to the public 
domain problem would be to sell these 
lands to the livestock industry, but at 
prices consistent with their value, and 
which could be considered by stockmen 
under existing tax structures of the 
states and localities. He also stated that 
possibly a further commission of gov- 
ernment and state officials might be 
necessary to work out the amount of 
taxation that each could properly ex- 
act from the livestock industry, and 
Senator McCarran said that he was 
considering the idea of asking for a 
joint study by the public lands com- 
mittees of both houses of Congress. 
Mr. Marshall thanked the Committee 
for its thorough study of intermountain 
problems and expressed his full confi- 
dence that much had come from these 
hearings. 

S. M. Jorgensen, former Utah Wool 
Growers Association president, in cri- 
ticizing the proposed increase in fees, 
said that additional charges would be 
ruinous to the industry, and that the 
income of the past years was not suf- 
ficient to meet the increased costs that 


The National Wool Crow, 


were presented in the study and fy 
other federal agencies. : 

J. M. Jones of the National Wo, 
Growers Association presented statis. 
tical information showing that the Gray. 
ing Service study, supposedly based oy 
cost of operations in the livestock ‘jp. 
dustry, was actually based on theory 
and not actual land cost, and that actual 
costs were much greater than the theo. 
etical land costs. Data collected by the 
National Wool Growers Association for 
the states of Wyoming, Utah, and Idah 
for 1939, a period comparable to the 
base period used by the Grazing Service 
and presented by Mr. Jones, showed 
that if the increased costs had been jn 
effect, no cash profit could have been 
shown for the sheepmen in those three 
States. 


The three-day testimony touched on 
a wide range of subjects and although 
they were of great interest and of gen- 
eral policy they applied principally to 
the State of Utah. Many Utah livestock 
men took part in the hearings. Some 
of the active participants were L. C. 
Montgomery, President of the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Raisers Association, 
Moroni A. Smith, Charles Redd, F. D. 
Williams, C. A. Mattson, T. W. Jones, 
Sylvester Broadbent, Knox Patterson, 
B. H. Stringham, John A. Holmgren, 
and Silas E. Tanner. 


The questions on big game, predatory 
animals, Indian lands, and _ railroad 
land issues dominated the discussion. 
Another point in question quite often 
presented was the Grazing Service's 
policy as to state boundaries. It was 
clearly brought out that the policy was 
not to consider state boundaries. How- 
ever, the policy, as was learned from 
the discussion, did not apply 100 per 
cent of the time. 


Many questions were brought up 4s 
to what base was used for commensut- 
ability, land, water, or both. Accord- 
ing to the testimony presented the land 
base has been used in some localities 
and water in others, whichever was most 
important in the district, but seldom 
a combination, mainly because there 
were more. than enough operators who 
could qualify as Class 1 applicants 0a 
the chosen base of commensurability. 
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October, 1941 


ANUFACTURERS and merchants 
seeking the trade of members of 
the National Grange were urged to use 
fully and fairly the “great advantages” 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act by 
telling the public truthfully exactly 
what materials are used in their prod- 
uct, by Ray W. Gill, Master of the 
Oregon State Grange and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Grange in a nationwide broadcast 
over the National Broadcasting System 
out of Washington on September 20. 

Mr. Gill declared that the Grange, 
which was a pioneer in the truth-in- 
fabric movement, was pledged to work 
actively to see that the new wool label- 
ing act was enforced. 

“In furtherance of this purpose,” he 
said, “I have become a member of the 
Advisory Council of the American Wool 
Council, one of whose chief functions is 
to see that manufacturers and retailers 
of honestly made and honestly labeled 
wool merchandise are supported and en- 
couraged, and that false claims by 
others are challenged and punished. 
Cooperating with me in this work are 
the following state masters: E. T. Tay- 
lor of Idaho, Mrs. Beulah Haase of 
Montana, Walter F. Kirk of Ohio, 
William J. Rich of New York, and S. 
W. Samuelson of Wyoming.” 

Mr. Gill declared that today’s econ- 
omy demanded that consumers be told 
salient facts about products they buy 
for themselves and families. In the old 
days any article containing any kind of 
wool in any quantity was too often sold 
under the all-inclusive name of ‘“wool.”’ 
Some of the greatest surprises mer- 
chants throughout the country ever had 
came after the wool labeling law was 
passed. Goods they were buying for 
wool turned up with from 25 to 50 per 
cent wool and, in some cases, of what 
was varn recovered from wool products 
that had been used until worn out. To- 
day both the merchant and the con- 
sumer must be told the truth so that 
they can make up their minds what they 
want to buy. 

“T would,” Mr. Gill declared, “there- 
fore say to manufacturers and mer- 
chants who seek our trade: use fully 








Grange Official Broadcasts on Wool Labeling 


and fairly the great advantages which 
this wool labeling law gives you. Tell 
us truthfully under your own name ex- 
actly what you use in your materials. 
Unless you have been cheating us you 
have nothing to lose, and everything, 
including our confidence and trade to 
gain. We of the Grange, and millions 
like us, resent being fooled. We appre- 
ciate knowing the great and trustworthy 
names in commerce so that we may pa- 
tronize them to our advantage and to 
theirs. 

“T urge those who are listening that 
when they are buying clothes, blankets, 
underwear, or any product containing 
wool for themselves or their families, 
to study carefully the labels they now 
find on woolen goods. Insist that the 
store from which you buy tell you what 
the label means in terms of price and 
wear. Scan the advertisements that you 
find in your newspapers, your maga- 
zines, and in the catalogs of the mail 
order houses. Notice how they tell 
you the fiber content of the products 
they advertise. Overlook the self-prais- 
ing adjectives, and form your own 
opinion on facts.” 





You Who Sell Wool 


A MANUAL of lasting interest ap- 

peared in the Daily News Record, 
a Fairchild publication, for Thursday, 
October 2, 1941, under the title of “Sell- 
ing Wool.” Mr. F. Eugene Ackerman, 
Director of the American Wool Council, 
the organization set up by the National 
Wool Growers Association to handle its 
wool publicity work, is responsible for 
much of the material and information 
contained in these articles. 

Section 2 of the Daily News Record 
covers the entire process from fleece to 
fabric. The history of wool, its char- 
acteristics, its qualities, its specialties, 
and its versatility are all given in an 
interesting form. 

The article points out what deter- 
mines quality in wool, how the wool 
fibers become yarn, the preparation of 
the wool for carding, combing and spin- 
ning, the difference between woolen 
and worsted yarns, how wool is blended 
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with other fibers, the finishes of woolen 
fabrics and the labeling of wool prod- 
ucts. All of these points and many more 
are revealed. 

Some of these articles will be pub- 
lished in this magazine at a later date. 





Arizona Land Withdrawn 
For Gunnery Range 


HEN President Roosevelt signed 

an Executive Order on September 
5 withdrawing a large tract of public 
land about 15 miles west of Phoenix, 
Arizona, for use as an aerial gunnery 
range, the significance of the use of 
public lands in the West in the national 
defense program was once again indi- 
cated. 

Aggregating over a million acres, 
about 87 per cent of which is public 
land within the Maricopa Grazing Dis- 
trict in southern Arizona administered 
by the Grazing Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the newly estab- 
lished gunnery range will be used only 
for tow-target firing. About 15 per 
cent of the withdrawn tract along the 
western portion of the southern boun- 
dary is in the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range which overlaps the grazing dis- 
trict. 

The range is located in the middle 
portion of the Papago country, a thinly 
populated region of mountains and al- 
luvial valleys, and is quite inaccessible 
and remote. The use of the range for 
tow-target firing practice will not seri- 
ously interfere with its present use and 
the local Army commandant, following 
consultation with representatives of the 
Grazing Service and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, will designate not less than 
two days a month, exclusive of Satur- 
days and Sundays, on which there will 
be no firing to enable the field person- 
nel of such agencies to carry out their 
normal patrol and maintenance activi- 
ties and local livestock operators to ride 
for their cattle and take care of other 
necessary operations. 

When the present national emergency 
no longer exists, the lands withdrawn for 
the gunnery range will revert to their 
present reclamation use upon the issu- 
ance of an appropriate order by the 


President. Grazing Service 
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Fine-wool type of Australian Merino. 





7% 


A three-year-old ram carrying under 11-months’ 


growth when photographed. Bred and owned by Barunah Plains, Hesse, Victoria. This 
property is noted as one of the leading fine-wool studs in the Commonwealth. 


(Photo copied from a folder given the author by Mr. Russell, manager of Barunah Plains.) 


Breeding for Wool Production in Australia 


EFORE the present war started a 
good many Australian sheepmen 
used to stop off here at Davis, Califor- 
nia, to see our sheep. One of the ques- 
tions we always asked was how our 
Rambouillets compared in size with 
Australian Merinos. 

We never got much satisfaction be- 
cause it seemed the Australians did not 
agree among themselves. One of them 
said our Rambouillet rams would aver- 
age 40 pounds heavier than their Mer- 
ino rams. The very next Australian 
who came along said their sheep were 
fully as large as ours and perhaps 
larger. Not one of them, over a period 
of years, could cite any figures on the 
weights of their sheep and we had no 
way of finding out. 

Now, having seen the Australian 
Merino on his own home grounds, I can 
look back and see that every Australian 
visitor who gave an opinion on the com- 
parative sizes of their Merinos and ours 
may have been right no matter whether 
he said their sheep were the same size 
or larger or smaller. The answer de- 


By J. F. Wilson 


University of California, Davis 


This is the fifth in Mr. Wilson's 
series of articles on Australia, writ- 


ten especially for the National 
Wool Grower. 


pends on what kind of Merino or what 
strain he had in mind when making the 
comparison. Australians do not weigh 
their sheep ordinarily; they do not 
even weigh market lambs when they are 
sold, and that explains why the visitors 
here could give us no actual figures. 
Australian Merinos may be divided, 
and for show purposes are divided, in- 
to three types—fine wool, medium 
wool, and strong wool. The fine-wool 
type produces wool of 66’s count or 
higher, the medium-wool type grows 
60’s to 64’s and the strong-wool type 
58’s to 60’s. These are broad classifi- 
cations—there are some intergrades. It 
will be seen that the Australian defini- 


tion of medium wool is quite different 
from our own. We speak of the medi- 
um-wooled breeds of sheep meaning 
Hampshires, Southdowns, Shropshires, 
Suffolks, etc., all of which produce 4 
radically different type of wool than 
the medium wool Merino of Australia. 
Their medium wool is medium as com- 
pared only with other types of Merinos, 
ours is medium as compared with all 
breeds of sheep. The term “strong 
wool” is not used in America but over 
there it simply means “coarse,” coarse 
as compared with the other two types 
of Merinos. 

The original Australian Merinos 
were fine-wooled animals, bred up by 
importing animals from all the Merino 
breeding countries of the world. Some 
of the earliest came over from England, 
bought by Australia’s first great flock- 
master, Captain Macarthur, about 1804. 
At that time and for many years there- 
after great stress was laid on fineness 
of fiber, the finer the better, and the 
country became known as the leading 
fine-wool country of the world. 
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There are still a great many fine- 
woo! Merinos in Australia. They are 
small sheep. Actual weights were not 
to be had but I estimated that the 
rams would weigh around 140 pounds 
and the ewes about 95 to 100 pounds. 
Thus they are smaller than our De- 
laines and Black-Tops and not nearly 
so large as our Rambouillets. These 
sheep produce fleeces running usually 
7 to 9 pounds in weight with a high 
yield—in Victoria as much as 60 per 
cent. There may be and probably are 
areas in Australia where the fine-wool 
Merino does better than either of the 
other two strains, but over the country 
as a whole the fine wools are losing 
popularity and are being supplanted by 
the more robust types. 

In America our packers demand 80- 
to 85-pound lambs and penalize heavier 
ones, yet often the grower who sends 
100-pound lambs to market makes more 
money. The reason is, of course, that 
he is not penalized enough per pound 
to compensate for the difference in 


weight. It seems to be the same with 
the fine-wool Merino. The fleece com- 


mands a premium per pound but not 


Medium- weil Australian moe 








enough premium to compensate for the 
relatively low fleece weight. In addi- 
tion I heard some criticism of the fine- 
wool type concerning low lambing per- 
centage and lack of vitality of the 
young lambs. This criticism, even if 
justified, is not necessarily due to the 
fact that the sheep grow a fine fiber. 
Our American Rambouillets also pro- 
duce a fine fiber and whatever their 
faults they certainly cannot be accused 
of lack of hardihood. 

The most popular type of Merino in 
the Commonwealth as a whole is the 
medium-wooled type. They are larger 
and often smoother than the fine-wool 
Merino and have perhaps the best con- 
formation of the three strains. I should 
say the rams at maturity and in 12- 
months’ fleece will weigh about 170 to 
190 pounds, the ewes around 110 to 
125 in natural condition. There are a 
great many purebred or stud breeders 
of these sheep, most of whom are in 
New South Wales, and particularly in 
the Riverina section where feed condi- 
tions are normally good. The best 
representatives of the strain have good 
straight backs and wide chests that in- 
dicate strong constitution. It is in the 





fleece, however, that the medium-wool 
sheep is very superior. Not so much 
in quantity as in character. They grow 
a staple of three to four inches in 12 
months, of 60’s to 64’s quality, and 
with a brightness, softness, and crimp 
that is incomparably beautiful. First 
class ewes shear 10 to 13 pounds but 
when the yield of 55 to 60 per cent is 
considered, this weight is truly remark- 
able. It means that the clean scoured 
weight is around 5.50 to 7.0 pounds. It 
is rather doubtful if any sheep of Mer- 
ino extraction in the United States can 
do so well, and it is a certainty that none 
of our strains can produce such staple 
length and character. 

Largest of all the Australian Merinos 
are the strong-wools. By comparison 
with the others they are somewhat leg- 
gier, inclined to pitch off steeply in the 
rump and are not so pleasing to look 
at. They are sometimes called South 
Australian Merinos because nearly all 
of the purebred breeding establishments 
that breed strong-wool Merinos are in 
the state of South Australia where this 
type has been developed. I remember 
when I shook hands with John Hawker, 
manager of Anama, one of the greatest 


F 


T. L. Ruin cf Austin, manager of Wangenella Company, 


Deniliquin, New South Wales, with a group of stud rams. Note the open faces of these sheep 
and absence of wool below the knees. 


(Photo courtesy Country Life Newspaper, Sydney.) 
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strong-wool studs in Australia. He 
asked me where I had been and I re- 
plied that I had just had a perfectly 
delightful four days with Tom and Bill 
Austin looking at Wanganellas, which 
are medium-wooled sheep. “Well,” he 
said, “if you’ve been with Tom Austin 
you won’t like my sheep, All we do 
around here is breed bastard sheep to 
fill wool bales and make money.” They 
were shearing and we went directly to 
the shearing shed. The first time I 
saw a lock of wool from the South Aus- 
tralian strain it was quite a shock; it 
seemed incredible that it could have 
been produced by a Merino sheep. 
Rather it looked as if it might have 
come from an American Corriedale it 


weight was 38 pounds. The shrinkage 
for all of them was around 50 to 52 
per cent. 

I asked John Hawker about the spin- 
ning count (grade) of his Merino wool. 
He said, “After all, they are Merinos 
and therefore we never acknowledge 
anything lower than 58’s.” Actually J 
think some of the rams produce 56’s 
or three-eighths blood by our United 
States standards. 

At the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College 40 miles from Adelaide, South 
Australia, I picked out from a bunch of 
about 300, a Merino ewe with a 3- 
months’ old lamb at foot. She weighed 
169 pounds in 12-months’ fleece and 
sheared 16 pounds of wool shrinking 48 





“Strong-wool” Australian Merino stud ram 


bred by “Anama.” Brinkworth, South Aus- 
tralia. This four-year-old ram weighed 231 
pounds in field condition and sheared 32 
pounds of wool, shrinkage 52 per cent. 
(Photo from Kodachrome.) 


was so coarse. The stud rams used by 
Anama in their own flocks were in the 
corral. They had all been bred to large 
numbers of ewes during the breeding 
season and were brought in with barely 
12-months’ wool on their backs, cov- 
ered by the red dust so characteristic 
of South Australia. I picked out one of 
these rams, a four-year-old, and at my 
request John Hawker took him through 
the shearing shed and put him on the 
wool scales. He weighed 231 pounds in 
field condition and was certainly not 
fat. Half an hour later I saw him 
sheared and weighed the fleece. It 
weighed 32 pounds, and the shrinkage 
was about 52 per cent. The clean 
weight figures out 14.4 pounds. Fifteen 
of these studs averaged 30.3 pounds in 
the grease; the highest individual fleece 


A grade “strong-wool” Ausiralian Merino 
ewe owned by Roseworthy Agricultural Col- 
lege, Roseworthy, South Australia. This 
ewe weighed 169 pounds and had a lamb 
three months old at side. She sheared 16 
pounds, shrinkage 50 per cent. 

(Photo from Kodachrome by author.) 


to 50 per cent. There were many others 
in the same band just as large. They 
were not purebreds, just ordinary stuff 
being used in experiments. 

In the offices of Dalgety and Co. 
in Adelaide there is a photo of a 
ram bred at Anama called “Goliath.” 
His weight is not given but the follow- 
ing data were: Girth, 72 inches; height 
to wither, 35 inches; length, poll to tail, 
55 inches; width between eyes, 7 inches. 
At Anama one purebred yearling ewe 
(hogget) weighed 130 pounds and 
sheared 20 pounds of wool before her 
yearling teeth were up. From the few 
figures I have given it can be seen that 
the South Australian strain of Merinos 
are fully as large as our Rambouillets 
and will shear a great deal more on a 
clean basis. 


The National Wool Grow 


To recapitulate, then, the fine-wog| 
type is not so large as our Americay 
Merinos, the medium-wool type js 
about the same size as our best Delaing 
and the strong-wool type at least a 
large as our Rambouillets. All three of 
these types have been selected for long 
staple fleeces with a low shrinkage. Be. 
cause Australia depends so largely for 
her prosperity on the exportation of 
wool, the fleece of all three types has 
been of greater importance to breeders 
than body conformation, while with us 
the fleece is secondary to conformation, 
In spite of that fact, the build of their 
Merinos is reasonably good. American 
purebred breeders could learn a very 
valuable lesson from the boys “down 
under” in always considering utility 
first. The Australian Merino, not mat- 
ter whether it is fine, medium or strong 
wool, has an open face. It doesn’t have 
to wander about the country blind half 
the year from a ludicrous head covering 
that serves no useful purpose whatso- 
ever and is a serious fault. It has very 
little wool below the knees in front and 
not much below the hocks in the rear. 

Over here with our Rambouillets 
particularly we have sacrificed, through 
our show rings, these important points, 
because the cap looks pretty. We have 
bred them wooled clear to the hoofs 
front and rear because such animals 
furnish the optical illusion of having 
more “bone.” As a result we have wool- 
blindness that causes such range sheep 
to weigh several pounds less as year- 
lings than the ones that can see the feed 
and go to it. Out here in California we 
have to pick foxtail seeds out of the 
eyes of tens of thousands of sheep and 
lambs and about 90 per cent of those 
affected are sheep with too much wool 
over the eyes. Yet go to any good Ram- 
bouillet show in America and there you 
will find the judge passing out the blue 
ribbon to a stud ram with wool cover- 
ing all of his head except his front 
teeth. 

A couple of years ago at the Chicago 
International I saw a photographer tak- 
ing a picture of the “perfect” Shrop- 
shire head. It was to be used for pub- 
licity purposes. The head was covered 
to the nostrils and the man holding it 
couldn’t even see the sheep’s eyelashes. 
It was perfect all right—perfect in its 
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ridiculousness. And now the Hampshire 
men are apparently getting around to 
about the same thing. The Hamps are 
not really bad yet, but they have been 
getting worse and from the way things 
are going it won’t be long before they 
too will have hoods. Such Hampshires 
are not hard to find today, although 
20 years ago they all had open faces. 
How long it will take Suffolk breeders 
to find out that a covered head is 
pretty to look at is a matter of con- 
jecture. At my age I can look back 
and see that I have been wrong a good 
many times, and perhaps my opinion on 
this subject will be considered wrong 
again. It seems to me, however, that if 
our show rings do not reflect our abil- 
ity to produce animals of maximum 


utility on our farms and ranges, they 
are failures. If we give prizes to wool- 
blind sheep when the range man wants 
open-faced ones, if we give blue ribbons 
to Merino rams whose fleeces are load- 
ed like a lard pail with grease when the 
market wants something else, we had 
better do one of two things—either stop 
our shows altogether before they wreck 
our economy, or get judges who know 
what utility means and have guts 
enough to insist on it. In this respect 
we could do well to follow the Aus- 
tralian breeders. Show any one of them 
a wool-blind beast and ask him how he 
likes it. You won’t have to wait long 
for the answer. He would “jolly well 
slit the beggar’s throat.” 








SHEEP AWARDS AT THE UTAH STATE FAIR 
September 20-27, Salt Lake City 





RAMS 


EWES 





2-Year-Old 
Yearling 


Lamb 
Pen of 3 
Lambs 
2-Year-Old 
Yearling 
Lamb 
Pens of 3 
Yearlings 
Pen of 3 
Lambs 
Flock 








RAMBOUILLETS: 
Adney Sisters, Corinne... .-<--------n- 
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Betty Jane Adney, Corinne... 








Rayona Bagley, _Greenwich... 
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Stanley Beal, Ephraim 











Lote Cuff, Marysvale 











Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston..... 2-3 











Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston... 





Boyd Mackay, Taylorsville....... 

















John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant................ 1 1-3 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 4 6-7 
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Champion and Reserve Champion Rams: John K. Madsen 


Champion Ewe: Wynn S. Hansen 
Reserve Champion Ewe: John K. Madsen 








HAMPSHIRES: 








Keith Anderson, Tremonton................. 





Dean C. Bushnell, Meadow....... 


a 











Ralph Carlisle, Heber City.....................-- 
Claude L. Duncan, . Meadow..............-.-..- 6 














Eastman Brothers, Springville. Daasiathinaneis 2 





rc 


Fitzgerald Brothers, Kamas 








Rex Horner, Heber City.............--.-------0 














Larsen Brothers, Ephraim...................... 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho..............-. 
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Alden Olsen, Spanish Fork...................---- 
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Clem Richardson, Nephi................----...----- 








Frank Stewart, Jr., Fillmore.................... 3 








Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 











Van Tassell Brothers, Kamas.........--......... 1 








Wright Brothers, Kamas 











Champion Ram: Matthews Brothers 
Reserve Champion Ram: Van Tassell Brothers 
Champion Ewe: Matthews Brothers 





SUFFOLKS: 





Bonida Farms, Idaho Falls, Idaho........ 5 








Ernest Caras, Benjamin 1 3 








Hal Cumming, Heber City.................--.--. 





Elwin Kendall, Nephi 











Leland Nielsen, Nephi.......-...coreccccccce---- 
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S. P. Nielsen & Son, Nephi..... 








W. B. Shipley, Salt Lake City. Ey 
Max Spratling, Midvale............ a 6 











Ben Tanaka, Tremonton =m 








R. E. Thomas, Heber City. 





Keith Vincent, Heber City... s...... 2 





Champion Ram: S. P. Nielsen & Son 
Reserve Champion Ram: Leland Nielsen 
Champion Ewe: Leland Nielsen 

Reserve Champion Ewe: Hal Cumming 














Australian Comment on the 


Wilson Articles 


AS a subscriber to your valued paper, 
also an Australian wool grower 
who crosses Polwarth rams on Merino 
ewes, I much appreciate the very fair 
and interesting articles by Mr. J. F. 
Wilson. He has given a very clear ac- 
count of Australia and the sheep breed- 
ing industry here. 

I offer no excuse as regards bush 
hotel accommodations. In .reply, I 
would invite Americans to become in- 
terested in Australian hotels, so that 
they could be run similarly to the many 
wonderful American hotels advertised 
in your paper. 

As regards the coffee: Australians 
are tea addicts. In the midst of 
drought, as long as the quart pot is full 
of strong black tea, then things are 
not so bad. 

Australia offers big possibilities for 
American immigration. In this country 
Americans are not looked upon as for- 
eigners. We consider “Yanks,”—Amer- 
icans and Canadians alike are both 
termed “Yanks”—good fellows, good 
mixers, and good drinking partners. 

I can assure American wool growers 
who have ideas of visiting Australia, if 
they make themselves known to their 
Brother Australian wool growers, every 
effort will be put forward to make 
their holiday identical with that of 
Mr. J. F. Wilson’s. 

Thanking Mr. Wilson and the Na- 
tional Wool Grower for the nice things 
said about Australia, I send you both 
best greetings from Australia. 

George W. Cox. 
Opal Downs, Walgett 
N.S.W., Australia 





Rambouillet Association 


Opens New Headquarters 


HE American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association has announ- 
ced that its recording office will he 
moved on October 15, 1941, from 
Marysville, Ohio, to San Angelo, Texas. 
All communications to the association 
should be addressed to Bill Littleton, 
secretary of the association, at San An- 
gelo, Texas. 
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Utah Puts Uver Another Successful Lamb 
Week: August JU — September 6 


TAH Lamb Week, an annual event 

for many years now, was sponsored 
this year by the Livestock Committee 
of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, 
with a special committee appointed to 
handle the project. 

This group carefully outlined the 
program and then placed the respon- 
sibility for each phase of it on special 
subcommittees selected from their mem- 
bership. There were committees on ex- 
hibits, displays, news and radio, luncn- 
eon clubs and chambers of commerce, 
home economics, and contact. 

The contact committee, through the 
Utah Wool Growers, delegated to each 
of the directors of that association, one 
in each county, the responsibility for 
the activity in his particular county. 
A limited amount of advertising mate- 
rial was supplied each committee mem- 
ber, so that each county would be 
thoroughly covered. Fifteen local wool 
growers’ associations were supplied with 
a greater amount of advertising mate- 
rial, and the responsibility for putting 
the project over in their immediate vi- 
cinity assigned to them. 

In addition to the newspapers in the 
larger towns, 55 smaller newspapers in 
the state were sent advertising and 
publicity material pertaining to Lamb 
Week. 

The stock yards, packers and retail 
stores were supplied with a substantial 
amount of advertising material, and a 
survey of the state indicates that it 
was well distributed and placed in con- 
spicuous spots. City and county ofti- 
cials and all other parties contacted 
used appropriate lamb stickers on their 
correspondence just prior to and dur- 
ing Utah Lamb Week. 

In addition to releases in the news- 
papers, the various trade journals en- 
couraged special activity in lamb mer- 
chandising during the week. The In- 
termountain Retailer, published by the 


Utah Retail Grocers Association, print- 
ed an article, entitled “The Fabulous 
Tale of Lamb,” which urged their mem- 
bers to encourage lamb consumption. 
Many stores associated with the retail 
grocers’ organization sent out circulars 
putting a strong push behind lamb 
sales. The Utah Chain Stores Associ- 
ation, Inc., prepared a counter card ad- 
vertising Utah lamb which was used 


and organizations tell a little of the 
story: 
From the Utah Retail Grocers Association 


Our activities were directed to the gen. 
eral encouragement of merchants to push the 
sale of lamb, and we conducted no surveys 
in any individual stores. However, I am 
enclosing the handbills which were used by 
the 45 members of Associated Food Stores, 
as representative of the work done by inde. 
pendent retailers. Many of them,to whom] 














Typical display in Utah stores during Lamb Week. 


not only in the retail grocery stores 
but in dry goods and drug stores, and 
Safeway, Inc., gave wide distribution 
to a chart showing the various cuts of 
lamb, prepared by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Also numerous radio programs were 
released on stations throughout the 
state and Sears-Roebuck Company §in- 
cluded lamb announcements in their 
morning news broadcast at 7:30 over 
station KDYL. 

Complete reports of the success of 
Utah Lamb Week have not yet been 
tabulated, but the following extracts 
from letters from representative stores 


have talked have reported that their lamb 
sales increased more than 100 per cent over 
previous representative periods. In Beaver, 
one member reports that his increase was 60 
per cent; in Provo, reports from two mem- 
bers indicate approximately an increase of 
§0 per cent; and I would judge from activ- 
ity over the state that the increase would be 
approximately 50 per cent. 


From Safeway Stores, Inc. 


During Utah Lamb Week, 776 lambs were 
used through our stores. Lamb was more 
actively received on the part of the public 
this year than in past years. The average 
weight of our lambs was from five to ten 
pounds heavier this year than last year; we 
had less difficulty in moving the heavier 
legs this year. Some of this can be termed, 
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it is true, as the increased wage earner’s buy- 
ing power but we honestly believe lamb is 
being accepted daily by a larger majority 
of people as a regular diet. 

More lambs are being used weekly through 
our stores than in past years. I believe a 
lot of this increased lamb consumption 
through our stores has been the result of our 
Utah Lamb Week. 

From Utah State Agricultural College 

Several of the retail stores had already put 
our posters up before I received them. Those 
who did not have them were glad to place 


them before the public. I think all of the 
meat stores in Logan had one or more posters 
in a conspicuous place. 

It seems that the public is slowly realizing 
that lamb meat is not higher priced than 
other meats of equal quality. However, the 
general impression has been and still prevails 
that lamb is more or less a luxury. 


All of which goes to show that proj- 
ects like Utah Lamb Week, if carefully 
planned and consistently repeated, 
eventually achieve the objective. 








Prices Paid in 


Nevada 


T the Nevada Ram Sale in Elko, 
on September 13, an average of 
$49.45 was made on 384 rams. One 
hundred nineteen Rambouillet rams 
were sold in pens of three to thirty-five 
head at an average of $52. Of the six 
animals sold singly at an average of 
$77.08, J. K. Madsen sold the two top 
animals at $105 each. In the Hamp- 
shire division, Robert Blastock sold two 
rams as single stud at $125 and $100, 
and the other 73 rams of this breed 
sold at an average of $42.35 a head. 
An average of $41.53 was made on 55 
Suffolks rams, ten of which were lambs. 
Sixty-nine Panamas averaged $55.70 a 
head, 22 Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds, 
$40, and 45 whitefaced crossbreds, 

$51.66. 

Wyoming 

Approximately 2000 rams were auc- 
tioned at the 13th annual sale of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association at 
Casper, September 16-17. They aver- 
aged $38.50 a head. 

A Rambouillet consigned by John K. 
Madsen topped the sale at $300, the 
Cunningham Sheep Company of Pend- 
leton, Oregon, being the purchaser. 
Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho, sold 
the top rams in both the Suffolk and 
Hampshire division. The Suffolk ram 
was purchased by Mark Davis of Cas- 
per for $255, and the Hampshire by 
Malcolm Moncreiffe of Big Horn, Wy- 
oming, for $250. Charles La Due, Sher- 
idan, Montana, purchased another Bla- 
stock Hampshire for $225 and Mr. 
Moncreiffe sold one to Mr. Blastock 
for $175. 

The top Corrtiedale was sold by Jerry 
King, son of A. L. King, Cheyenne, 


Fall Ram Sales 


Wyoming, at $200 to C. B. Lampman 
of Greybull, Wyoming. 

A Blastock pen of three Suffolk year- 
ling rams was purchased by Oddmund 
Josendal of Casper at $175 a head, 
while Laidlaw and Brockie sold a pen 
of five Suffolk ram lambs to S, E. Clark 
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of Lander, Wyoming, at $80 a head. 
The averages of the different breeds 
with 1940 comparisons are shown be- 

low: 
1941 1940 


Rambouillet stud rams........ $107.42 
Rambouillet range rams... 38.65 $27.67 


Hampshire stud rams________- Mim 
Hampshire range rams, 

CD. 66k Ue. 29.26 29.43 
Hampshire range rams, lambs 24.26 25.31 
Corriedale stud rams_____. SF ED scctas 
Corriedale range rams___. 49.81 25.53 
Columbia rams 44.000 
Suffolk stud rams... 189.00 _____. 
Suffolk range rams, yearlings 30.00 33.57 
Suffolk range rams, lambs... 34.76 9 __... 
Panamas -____. se 60.20 47.40 
Targhees. ——......._.... 38.92 / 3608 
Lincoln-Rambouillet 

crossbreds 45.13 34.09 
Romney-Rambouillet 

Crombie’... 2B D) 6 osscoc2 





Top Rambouillet at the 1941 National Ram Sale. Sold by the John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. to George L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah (left) 
for $550. William Olsen, Mr. Madsen’s son-in-law, holding the ram. 
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Romney-Rambouillet 


crossbreds, lambs ____.. BE0@ 2 
Columbia-Rambouillet 

| RE | See 
Suffolk-Hampshire 

crompreds. ........ss« 23.50 + 35:00 


Idaho Range Ram Sale 


An average of $39.32 was made on 
the 641 range rams sold at Pocatello, 
Idaho, on September 27. While aver- 
ages for last year are not available for 
comparison, it is reported that most of 
the breeders had sold their better rams 
earlier this year and the general quality 
of the offerings did not measure up to 
the entries in last year’s sale. 


E. R. Kelsey of Burley sold a pen of 
two Suffolk yearlings at $70; Laidlaw 
and Brockie a pen of five at $56. The 
Bonida Farm at Ucon, sold a pen of 
five Suffolk ram lambs at $65 a head, 
while Laidlaw and Brockie and R. R. 
Predmore (Rupert) both sold pens at 
$55 a head. The top pen of Hampshire 
yearlings was entered by R. B. Beatty 
of Twin Falls; they sold at $56 a head. 
In Hampshire ram lambs the top was 
$38 paid for a pen of six consigned by 
Frank L. Stephan of Twin Falls. 


The high figure of the sale was $100 
paid for a pen of seven Panama ram 
lambs.{per head) bred by Tom Bell of 
Rupert. Laidlaw and Brockie sold pens 
of Panama yearlings at $80, $70, and 
$60 per head. Cy Young of St. An- 
thony sold four Corriedale yearlings in 
one pen at $53 a head. There were only 
three lots of Rambouillets, the top be- 
ing a pen of five sold by A. E. Holm- 
quist and Sons of Twin Falls at $51 a 
head. 

Averages in the different breeds fol- 
low: 


29 Suffolk yearlings lambs. $48.17 


72 Suffolk ram lambs____________. 41.36 
90 Hampshire yearling rams. 34.75 
126 Hampshire ram lambs. 28.02 


46 Suffolk-Hampshire yearling rams 42.13 
51 Suffolk-Hampshire ram lambs 38.00 


67 Panama yearling rams... 60.88 
35 Panama ram lambs... 47.11 
33 Columbia yearling rams... 34.03 
17 Columbia ram lambs__. 26.59 
31 Ligcoln-Rambouillet yearling 

rams *_< 43.03 





7 Lincdfn-Rambouillet ram lambs 30.71 





17 Corriedale yearling rams_____. 46.82 
§ Lincoln ram lambs 33.00 
15 Rambouillet yearling rams___. 32.06 


Dillon, Montana 


Sixteen Montana breeders of Ram- 
bouillets, Columbias, Panamas, Hamp- 
shires, Suffolks and crossbreds sold 348 
rams at an average price of $33.20 at 
the first Beaverhead Ram Sale and 
Show at Dillon, Montana, on Septem- 
ber 29. 


Top price in the sale was $150 paid 
by F. W. Sexton of Cascade for each of 
two Rambouillet yearlings consigned 
by the Deer Lodge Farms Company. 
Mr. Sexton also took a pen of four 
Rambouillets from the Montana State 
College at $85 a head. 


The Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock 
pen of five Hampshire lambs, awarded 
the grand championship of the show 
preceding the sale, brought $50 a head. 

Lester R. Schulz of Sheridan sold a 
pen of five yearling crossbreds at $55, 
and Williams and Pauly of Deer Lodgz, 
one at $50 a head. Three Columbia 
ram lambs were sold by Ernest White 
of Kalispell at $48 each, and. the top 
in Panamas was $40 per head paid for 
a pen of five yearlings entered by Gleed 
Brothers of Lima. 

First places im the show were taken 
as follows: Rambouillets, Deer Lodge 
Farm Co., Deer Lodge; Columbias, 
Rambouillet Co., Bozeman; Crossbreds, 
Lester Schulz, Sheridan; Hampshires, 
Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Com- 
pany, Anaconda; Suffolks, Charles M. 
LaDue, Sheridan. 





Annual Sale at U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station 


E annual surplus ram and ewe sale 

of the United States Sheep Experi- 
ment Station and the Western Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory held at Dubois, 
Idaho, October 4, brought buyers from 
Montana, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho. 
Mail bids from other states were too 
low to be effective in buying any sheep. 
In spite of almost a continuous down- 
pour of rain throughout the day the 
buyers bid eagerly for the offerings cf 
522 ewes and rams. The top of the 
sale was a Columbia ram lamb which 
sold for $180 to Mr. Charles Redd, La 
Sal, Utah. All Columbia ram lambs av- 
eraged $49. All Columbia mature rams 
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averaged $68.50. Five top Columbijg 
ram lambs sold for a total of $595. Aged 
Columbia ewes averaged $46 and young 
Columbia ewes $51. 

Two Corriedale rams sold for $5 
each, one to Cy Young and one to H. A, 
Cooper. All Corriedale rams averaged 
$35. The Targhee rams averaged $3] 
with a top of $40. 

The average price received for all 
rams including the ram lambs, 194 iy 
all, was $32.20, which is considered 
highly satisfactory for rams in range 
condition. The average price for 32§ 
ewes, including commercial and some 
registered ewes, was $13.75. 





F. T. C. Hearing Held on 


“Alpacuna Coat” 


PICAL of the work of the Federal 

Trade Commission is the complaint 
against the Jacob Siegel Company of 
Philadelphia, alleging misrepresenta- 
tion in the use of the term ‘‘Alpacuna” 
in connection with its coats. The fol- 
lowing report of the hearing in the mat- 
ter was clipped from the Daily News 
Record. 


Washington, Sept. 23—A hearing was 
held today before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at which arguments supporting and 
denying a complaint issued by the commis- 
sion charging the Jacob Siegel Co., Phila- 
delphia, with misrepresentation in their trade 
name of “Alpacuna Coats” were presented. 
The company was represented by Robert T. 
McCracken, Edward G. Taulane, Jr., and 
Leo Weinroot, and the trial attorney was 
George W. Williams. 


Counsel for the commission argued that 
the word “Alpacuna” implies that the coat 
is made of alpaca and vicuna, a hair which 
is imported from South America. He pre- 
sented details of testimony of members of 
the clothing trade, school teachers, and bus- 
iness people, who said they understood that 
the term “Alpacuna” meant that there was 
vicuna in the coat. There is no vicuna in 
the coat, complaint charges. 


The company agreed that there is no 
vicuna in the coat, and did not mean to give 
the impression that there was. Testimony 
of previous witnesses were produced by the 
respondent who testified that they under- 
stood the word “Alpacuna” to be a trade 
name and nothing more. The slogan that 
the company uses in selling their product is 
that “There is only one ‘Alpacuna’ coat.” 


The “una” at the end of the word “alpac” . 


is the Latin word one, and has no bearing 
on the word vicuna, the company contended. 
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Montana Plan of Assessing 
Hange Lands 


E increasing seriousness of the tax 

problem makes it essential that 
steps be taken to adjust farm and ranch 
taxes more in keeping with the produc- 
tivity of the lands.* Valuation of land 
is the first step in taxation, and assess- 
ment methods are therefore at the heart 
of farm and ranch land problems. To 
secure equality and justice in taxation, 
property must be assessed at its fair 
and just valuation; and its fair and just 
valuation is best determined by its net 
productivity. 

With all of its weaknesses, the prop- 
erty tax has one advantage which makes 
it fit particularly well into a democratic 
system such as ours: it gives local in- 
dividual groups an opportunity to play 
an effective part in determining the level 
of their taxes. Individual farmers and 
ranchers through local collective action 
can exert considerable influence upon 
local land assessments, whereas they 
have very little immediate influence or 
control over such indirect and imper- 
sonalized taxes as the sales tax or fed- 
eral excises. 

Studies made by the Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station show that 
great inequalities exist in the assessment 
of different grades of farm and range 
lands. For example, third and fourth 
grade farm lands in Montana are as- 
sessed at three or four times the level 
of their productivity value, while first 
and second grade farm lands are as- 
sessed at about half their productivity 
values; and while all grades of grazing 
land are overassessed, the poorest grades 
(fourth and fifth) are assessed at from 
five to eight times their productivity 


1For example, during the thirties tax delinquency 

of Montana farm and ranch lands increased rap- 
idly until in 1940 nearly five million acres had 
been taken by county commissioners through tax 
deed, of which approximately two million acres, 
or two-fifths were taken during the last two 
years of the decade, and some $18,000,000 of 
delinquent taxes were outstanding on the tax 
rolls of the state. 


By R. R. Renne, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 


value, while first and second grade are 
assessed at approximately two and one 
half times. Montana farmers and 
ranchers realized that they could not 
expect much relief from the heavy tax 
burdens causing them to lose their prop- 
erties or go heavily in debt, unless and 
until these inequalities were removed 
or at least greatly reduced by more sci- 
entific land classification and assess- 
ment. 


Machinery for Equalizing 
Assessments 


With this knowledge, farmers and 
ranchers began to ask what procedure 
they could follow to secure improved 
land classification and assessment prac- 
tices in their counties. According to 
Montana law, any taxpayer dissatis- 
fied with the way his property is as- 
sessed by the county assessor can appeal 
to the board of county commissioners, 
which acts as a county board of equal- 
ization from the third Monday in July 
until the second Monday in August 
each year. The taxpayer, in making 
his appeal, presents arguments for the 
reduction of his assessment. In the 
case of farm or grazing land, he may 
argue that the classification was incor- 
rect in the first place and that it puts 
too high a value on his land.* The 
county board, after considering the 
case, may grant his appeal and order 
the assessor to reduce his assessment, 
or they may refuse to change the assess- 
ment made by the assessor. They may 


2 For more details of the method of arriving at pro- 
ductivity values and the disparities which exist 
between assessed value and productivity value for 
the different grades of land, see Renne, 
and Lord, H. H., “Assessment of Montana Farm 
Lands,” Montana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 348, October, 1937. 

3 The present method of classifying farm and ranch 
lands for tax assessment in Montana is based 
upon the Classification Law passed in 1919. It 
is generally recognized that old classifications 
made under this law need revising and that 
assessments should be based on more recent 
classifications made by competent soil scientists, 
combined with crop-yield experiences and carry- 
ing capacity of the land in recent seasons. 


actually increase the assessment, and 
this has occasionally been done. 

If the taxpayer is not satisfied with 
the action of the county board, he may 
appeal to the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, which was created by legislative 
act in 1923 with the authority “to do 
all things necessary to secure a fair, 
just, and equitable valuation of all tax- 
able property among counties, between 
different classes of property, and be- 
tween individual taxpayers.” The State 
Board, after considering the individual’s 
case, may grant the appeal and order 
the county commissioners to have the 
assessment changed, or may refuse to 
change it. 

Despite the fact that this specific 
machinery or procedure had been estab- 
lished to enable Montana farmers and 
ranchers to secure equitable assessment 
of their lands, it was largely ineffective. 
A study of assessment changes by coun- 
ty boards of equalization in 12 selected 
counties during the five-year period 
1932 to 1936 shows that there were 
1252 applications made to the county 
boards, or an average of 21 applica- 
tions a year in each county. However, 
these applications involved less than 3 
per cent of the total deeded land ‘n 
farms and ranches in the 12 counties. 
The successful applicants succeeded in 
securing average assessment reductions 
of 20 per cent,* but it should be pointed 
out that changes made in the case of 
farmers and ranchers successful in se- 
curing assessment adjustments do not 
apply to farm and ranch land in the 
county generally. They benefit only 
the individual operator involved. Thus, 
use of this equalization machinery by 
individual farmers and ranchers is at 
best a very slow, piecemeal, and inef- 


1 See Renne, R. R., and Lord, H. H., “Assessment 
of Montana Farm Lands,” Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 348, pp. 14 and 165. 
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fective way of securing improved as- 
sessment for all farm and ranch lands 
in the county or the state. 

Many individuals, unsatisfied with 
the results secured by taking their case 
to the county boards of equalization, 
appeal to the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion if they have time and funds to 
present their case effectively. A study 
made of appeals to the State Board of 
Equalization, during the five years 1932 
to 1936 inclusive, Shows that out of 
428 appeals for adjustments, 204 (near- 
ly half) were denied, and that the 224 
in which changes were made involved 
only six tenths of one per cent of the 
total deeded land in farms and ranches 
of the state. 

The number of assessment changes 
averaged only 45 a year, though there 
are some 50,000 farmers and ranchers 
in the state and nearly 100,000 differ- 
ent individual farm and ranch land 
ownership assessments. Reductions in 
assessed valuation made by the State 
Board during the five years studied 
amounted to less than 2% per cent cf 
the total assessed valuation of Montana 
farm and grazing lands. 


Ineffectiveness of "Individual 
Appeal" System 

These data indicate that the usual 
procedure of having individual farmers 
or ranchers appeal their case to the 
county commissioner or to the State 
Board of Equalization did not effect 
extensive changes in classification and 
assessment of Montana farm and ranch 
lands. Each year, more farmers and 
ranchers began to realize that general 
reclassification and improved assess- 
ment of their lands could not be ac- 
complished promptly through individual 
appeal, and that more effective methods 
were required. The State Board of 
Equalization, in the late thirties, be- 
gan to stress to county assessors and 
commissioners the necessity of reclassi- 
fying the lands in the counties, but local 
officers were hesitant to undertake re- 
classification and complete overhauling 
of assessments, partly because of the 
fear of reducing the taxable value of 
the county and thereby reducing income 
available for governmental services, 
and partly because they did not under- 
stand and appreciate the procedure to 


follow in securing sound, scientific clas- 
sification and assessment. 

Some counties where numerous ap- 
peais were made by farmers and ranch- 
ers individually, made wholesale per- 
centage reductions in the assessment of 
aul their lands, regardless of real value. 
Such general assessment reductions can- 
not be regarded as equalization ot as- 
sessment within the county, because the 
same inequalities which existed among 
grades and types of land, betore the 
wholesale reduction was made, continue 
to exist. ‘hus, the overassessed land is 
still overassessed in the same proportion 
as before. Moreover, studies show that 
it is the individual or corporation tak- 
ing the initiative of applying, and pos- 
sessing legal talent available to present 
its Claims effectively, that secures what 
may be well-deserved assessment reduc- 
tions under this equalization machinery. 
Thousands of individual farmers and 
ranchers with overassessed lands have 
not yet and probably never would uti- 
lize the equalization machinery and ap- 
ply for a reduction in assessment, as 
individuals, and despair of any real im- 
provement through this procedure. For 
this reason, the present operation cf 
the equalization machinery may be add- 
ing to the inequalities in assessments 
rather than correcting them. 

‘Increasing appreciation, on the part 
of farmers and ranchers and their lead- 
ers, of methods by which sound classi- 
fication and just assessment could be 
secured, together with unsatisfactory 
farm and ranch incomes in the late 
thirties, laid the groundwork on which 
some real accomplishments were made 
in the last two years. In some counties 
community and county land-use plan- 
ning committees consisting of farmers 
and ranchers were set up through the ef- 
forts of the Extension Service, in cooper- 
ation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture and its Division of Land- 
Use Planning in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, to provide the machia- 
ery for unified group effort in attacking 
some of the more important land-use 
problems existing. It was only natural, 
when these local community and county 
planning committees met to discuss 
local problems and what might be done 
about them, that land classification and 
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improved assessment were among the 
first to be mentioned. Was not over. 
assessment resulting from unsound of 
inadequate land classification an im. 
portant cause of many of their land- 
use problems? Moreover, was it not a 
problem on which, as good American 
citizens, they had a right to expect 
some effective action and one which, 
through planning and group action, they 
could really do something about? Here 
certainly was a local problem in which 
there was common interest and on 
which effective local collective action 
could be secured. Instead of each in- 
dividual’s acting as an individual, plan- 
ning committees discussed the assess- 
ment problem in their communities and 
asked all the community committees to 
prepare what evidence they could to 
show a definite need for reclassification 
and improved assessment. 


Effectiveness of Unified Local 
Action of Stockmen 

The county planning committees, 
after carefully discussing the assess- 
ment problem in community meetings, 
usually called a county-wide meeting 
and asked the county commissioners 
and assessor to be present. Here farm- 
ers and ranchers presented all the in- 
formation they had been able to collect 
——including soil survey maps and data, 
A.A.A. records of yields and carrying 
capacity, information on costs of pro- 
duction and capitalized net productivity 
values from farm-management studies 
conducted by the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station or from their own 
individual records, together with other 
information of use in establishing an 
effective case for reclassification and 
improved assessment of their lands by 
county officials. County officials at 
these county meetings try to get the 
farmers’ and ranchers’ opinions on what 
their lands are worth and their sugges- 
tions as to how best to proceed in re- 
classifying land and changing assess- 
ments. The county officials also pre- 
sent fiscal problems associated with 
far-reaching assessment changes in the 
county, and furnish any other informa- 
tion which might help give the farmers 
and ranchers a better understanding of 
problems which administrative officials 
must meet in operating the county gov- 
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ernment. 

Excellent examples of effective group 
action through community and county 
land-use planning committees are the 
results being accomplished today in 
sme Montana counties where rancn- 
land assessments have been notoriously 
out of line with carrying capacity. For 
years individual ranchers had complain- 
ed to their local assessor and to their 
commissioners; and while a few of 
them secured individual reductions, no 
sound reclassification or improved as- 
sessment of the lands was made in their 
counties as a whole. County assessors 
simply referred individuals to the coun- 
ty commissioners. County commission- 
ers were often willing to grant adjust- 
ments to the individual, but more gen- 
erally refused, on the grounds that if 
reductions were made for one, they 
would have to be made for others, and 
that such reductions, if extensive, would 
so reduce taxable value that the county 
could no longer operate its services 
satisfactorily with the maximum tax 
levies allowed by law. Some individual 
ranchers appealed to the State Board 
of Equalization, only to be told that 
the State Board was taking the matter 
up with the local county assessor and 
board of commissioners, asking them 
to make a general reclassification. How- 
ever, the State Board of Equalization, 
although it probably does have author- 
ity to force the local officers to make 
general reclassifications as well as in- 
dividual assessment adjustments, hesi- 
tated to take such action and preferred 
to get the voluntary cooperation of the 
individual counties. The State Board 
felt that this method would insure most 
successful operation of the democratic 
process and, in the long run, the most 
effective assessment changes. 


Results Already Accomplished 


The efforts, and in some cases the 
threats of the State Board of Equaliz- 
ation, combined with the unified de- 
mand of farmers and ranchers for re- 
classification and improved assessment 
through land-use planning committees, 
have resulted in significant accomplish- 
ments in several counties. In one coun- 
ty during the past year, the county as- 
sessor took lands which had been or- 
iginally classified as “agricultural” but 


had never been broken—that is, had 
always been used for range—and placed 
these lands in a new classification of 
“non-tilled.” These lands, formerly 
assessed at values established for farm 
lands, have secured a new and con- 
siderably lower valuation. At a county 
meeting, at which the author was pres- 
ent, it was stated that half a million 
acres in the county were being assessed 
as tillable lands, at an average valua- 
tion of more than $6.50 per acre. These 
lands were not and never had been 
tilled, and would go into the new “non- 
tilled” classification. The commission- 
ers did not feel they could assess this 
entire acreage on a level comparable 
with that for lands classified as “graz- 
ing’ (average assessed valuation of 
grazing lands in the county is $3.25 
per acre) but they did feel they could 
assess these lands at a level consider- 
ably below their former level, thereby 
giving ranchers considerable benefits 
yet enabling the county to operate its 
services satisfactorily. While this is 
not a complete or adequate reclassifica- 
tion of lands in the county as a whole, 
it is a good beginning and ranchers oi 
this county feel that the change will be 
very helpful to them. 

[n several counties, farmers and 
ranchers have presented their case for 
improved assessment so effectively and 
in such a unified way, using scientific 
soil survey, land classification, valua- 
tion and related data made available 





A Toast to the Farmer 


(Inscribed on an old English 
beer mug.) 


Let the wealthy and great 
Roll in splendor and state 
| envy them not, | declare it 
| eat my own lamb 
My chickens and ham 
| shear my own fleece and | wear it 
| have lawns, | have bowers 
| have fruits, | have flowers 
The lark is my morning alarmer 
So jolly boys now 
Here's Godspeed the plough 


Long life and success to the farmer! 
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from studies by their state agricultural 
experiment station with the cooperation 
of their local committees, that county 
officials have agreed to make complete 
reclassifications of the lands of the 
county at the earliest possible moment. 
Reclassification work is already under 
way in some counties, following effec- 
tive work done by the farmer commit- 
tees, which presented careful soil-survey 
and land-valuation data for selected 
townships in the county. The board of 
county commissioners has in some cases 
already employed an individual to work 
full-time on reclassification work, meet- 
ing with township committees appointed 
by the regularly elected community 
land-use planning committees to reclas- 
sify land in the various ‘ townships. 
Stockmen will benefit greatly from the 
placing of lands now classified and 
assessed as farming land but used as 
grazing lands in the grazing classifica- 
tion, or in a separate classification. The 
substantial reductions in assessment 
thus effected on these lands, combined 
with tax adjustments resulting from as- 
sessing the various grades of range lands 
according to their relative carrying ca- 
pacities, will do much to make possible 
more sound and satisfactory ranch 
operation. 

Several other counties in Montana 
are showing increased interest in re- 
classification and some of them are in 
the preliminary stages, making maps 
and getting together other data essen- 
tial for sound reclassification. Requests 
for soil surveys to secure the basic soil 
data for classifying the land have al- 
ready been received by the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station from 
several counties in various parts of the 
state. Teton County, one of the first to 
recognize the need for reclassification, 
has completed its reclassification, using 
soil-survey maps and information pro- 
vided by the Montana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, recent yield and 
carrying-capacity records, farm’ and 
ranch management costs and land val- 
uation records, and careful field check- 


ing. The former assessor of this county, 
who with a former county agent started 
reclassifying the lands some years ago, 
is now employed by the State Board of 
Equalization to work with assessors and 
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commissioners throughout the state to 
get them to make complete reclassifi- 
catious and reassessments of their lands. 

Some idea of the progress which has 
been made in the state as a whole in 
securing improved assessment of graz- 
ing lands can be obtained from the fact 
that there was some 1% million acres 
more land classified as grazing at the 
end of the thirties than at the begin- 
ning of the thirties, although the total 
acreage of all agricultural lands (farm- 
ing and grazing combined) assessed in 
the state declined nearly six millon 
acres during the decade. In addition ts 
changes in classification, valuation of 
grazing lands has been gradually re- 
duced from an average assessed value 
per acre of $4.05 ten years ago, to 
$2.64. This reduction in grazing land 
valuation has decreased taxes which 
Montana stockmen pay on their ranch 
lands nearly a million dollars annually. 


Some Possible Future 
Accomplishments 


In these days, when dictatorship and 
regimentation are everyday words, it is 
heartening and reassuring to see the 
very real accomplishments which can 
be made in the important field of tax- 
ation by farmers and stockmen working 
together through their community and 
county organizations. This is ample 
evidence that tax problems can best be 
solved by the concerted action of strong 
local groups. If such progress contin- 
ues, and there is every indication in 
Montana that it will, farmers and 
ranchers will be able to effect for the 
entire state a reclassification and as- 
sessment of their lands on the basis of 
relative net productivities or carrying 
capacities. 

Through the strong unified action 
and concerted effort thus developed, 
farmers and stockmen should be in an 
effective position to bring about legis- 
lation and programs resulting in a tax 
system more equitable for the state as 
a whole, as well as among themselves. 
It will be interesting to see whether 
stockmen follow through on their part 
of this commendable objective, which 
is one of the most important efforts 
essential for securing a more stable and 


satisfactory agriculture. 


Wool Firm Awards $2500 
In Wool Promotion Contest 


ig contest launched last spring by 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill of Bos- 
ton to increase the interest of its field- 
men in making the collections for the 
Wool Promotion Fund closed on Sep- 
tember 1, with twenty-five receiving 
$100 cash prizes for turning in the 
highest percentage of collections. 

“The contest has been a great suc- 
cess,” the company’s letter to its field- 
men states. “It has proved that the 
job can be done, and we are confident 
that you all will make the same splendid 
effort in years to come that you have 
shown this year. 

“Of course, it goes without saying 
that to a very large extent the success 
of your campaign is due to the very 
generous contributions of so many of 
our customers, those hundreds of grow- 
ers, who either sold or shipped their 
wool to us, and to these friends we also 
extend hearty thanks. 

“For your information, we, as wool 
dealers and commission merchants are 
making our own contribution to go 
with the growers’ collections, to help 
them put over this modern and prac- 
tical effort to promote the larger de- 
mand for wool products; and we hope 
to see the Trade as a whole make sim- 
ilar contributions.” 

With its collections for the Wool Pro- 
motion Fund totaling $3,478.75, up to 
the present time, the firm of Munro, 
Kincaid, Edgehill stands next to the 
top among the individual dealers co- 
operating in the wool program this year. 
First place is occupied by Draper and 
Company with $4,399.85 collections to 
its credit, while the $2,264.55 sent in 
by Hallowell, Jones & Donald put it in 
third position. 

The names of the fieldmen of Munro, 
Kincaid, Edgehill who received the $100 
prizes for their collections are listed. 


Joe Abasolo, H. Locken, 
Burns, Oregon Isabel, South Dakota 
L. R. Anderson, E. Ray Lyman, 


Manti, Utah 
M. W. Anderson, 
Centerfield, Utah 
T. J. Broadhurst, 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 
Sam W. Ditty, 
Dillon, Montana 
David M. Edgehill, 
Salt Lake City, Utah Montrose, 
Sherman F. Furey, Ned Sherlock, 
May, Idaho Lakeview, Oregon 
Ole Hanson, H. A. Stegner, 
Bowman, North Dakota Amidon, North Dakota 


Cedar City, Utah 
A. W. McKinnon, 
Hinsdale, Montana 
Richard P. Nelson, 
Hinsdale, Montana 
C. W. Powell, Jr., 
Richfield, Utah 


Earl Rule, 
Colorado 


Roy Hanson, 
Miles City, Montana 


H. Healey, 


The National Wool Grow, 


S. A. Taylor, 
Durango, Colorado 
H. Roland Tietjen, 


Bozeman, Montana Monroe, Utah 
Robert O. Ingram, H. A. Tyzack, 

Fowler, Colorado Vernal, Utah 
William J. Kissick, Robert L. Waddell, 


Worland, Wyoming 
W. E. 
B 


Lawson, 
uffalo, Wyoming 


Great Falls, Montana 








THE WOOL FUND 


Receipts from Wool 


Growers 


TO OCTOBER 1, 1941 


By States: $19,526.44 


Arizona 


Calor mire 
Cia en aie 


ot ae cere : 


Co ee 2 
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New Mexico ___....__-----.. 
ees 


ee 

North Dakota ____. ieee ies! 
South Dakota —-_. : 
Texas 
Utah 
Washington 
2 RSE cee ; 








By Dealers: 
Adams & Leland __.. 
Colonial Wool Co... 
Colorado Wool Marketing 
Assn. 
Davis Wool Co.___.. 
Draper & Co._______ ‘ahindesies 
Fallon & Tilton... 
Farnsworth, Stevenson 
1 2 ee 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co. 
H. I. Haber Wool Co. 
A. W. Hilliard & Son 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
Harris Wool & Fur Co. 
Merrion & Wilkins 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill 
Northwest Livestock 
Production Credit Assn. 
Producers Wool & Mohair 
2) Me ee ee 
S. Silberman & Sons_..___. 
Swift Wool Co... : 
e. we. Teyen, Inc... 
Charles J. Webb Sons Co., 
ic: 
Wrimssw 6 Go. 
By State Associations: 
Cantornm ; 
Idaho 
Texas 
Washington 
Western So. Dakota Sheep 
Growers Assn, 
bo. en a 
By Individuals ________ 





$ 128.8 
1,484.15 
1,767.70 
3,260.45 
5,024.75 

4.00 
616.80 
47.30 
1.40 
1,101.45 
30.25 
402.40 
1,484.25 
1,227.74 
491.80 
2,453.45 


$19,526.44 


$ 872.39 
1,484.00 


397.00 
131.05 
4,399.85 
61.60 


21.60 
1,135.59 
534.80 
208.90 
2,264.55 
106.99 


x 19.40 


3,478.75 
39.70 


25.00 
1,453.40 
41.00 
241.20 


535.45 
9.00 


50.15 
16.55 
1,455.30 
4.30 


7.40 
299.50 
232.20 


$19,526.44 
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28.55 
84.15 
67.70 
60.45 
24.75 
4.00 
16.80 
47.30 
1.40 
01.45 
30.25 
)2.40 
34.25 
27.74 
1.80 
3.45 


6.44 


2.39 
4.00 


7.00 
1.05 
9.85 
1.60 


1.60 
5.59 
+.80 
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The New Order in 
Merchandising 


E life of the retail merchant these 

days is not a simple, nor a very 
happy one. Ordinary every-day articles 
such as hair pins or slide fasteners, for 
instance, used to flow in and out of the 
stores automatically. In every depart- 
ment it was just.a question of keeping 
stocks up, and selections good. If a 
customer wanted something that wasn't 
immediately on hand, an airmail letter, 
a telegram or long-distance telephone 
call solved that problem. There was 
enough—in fact, too much of every- 
thing. 

Today all is changed. Our elegant, 
streamlined merchandising edifice is be- 
ing rebuilt to fit our national defense 
structure. There are shortages in the 
oddest places; from home furnishings 
to beauty preparations. The Govern- 
ment is casting threatening eyes to- 
ward shoes and leather goods. Any- 
thing and everything containing metals, 
chemicals or fibers may join the Army 
or Navy at any moment. It is true that 
where the shortages occur substitutes 
are being found with that ingenuity 
which is part of our commercial heri- 
tage. But the buying and sales staffs 
must be educated to know these substi- 
tutes and to explain them. Then, too, 
merchandise managers, buyers and 
sales people must be informed of new 
tules and regulations. For example, as 
the end of silk hosiery draws perilously 
near, the problem of teaching sales peo- 
ple how to convince customers that their 
legs will look as slim and alluring in 
sheer wool, cotton net or lisle is a neat 
job in persuasion. 

As a result of these changes the edu- 
cational departments of the stores are 
working overtime. During the past 
month they have had an excellent lab- 
oratory test in classes set up everywhere 
to explain the Wool Products Labeling 
Act which went into effect July 15 and 
had its first test during the August sale 
of women’s coats. 

The American Wool Council reports 
that one hundred selected retail stores 
throughout the country, in response to a 
query, said théy had established classes 
for their buying and selling staffs in 








Teaching the Sales Help What Wool Labeling Means at Arnold 
Constable Company, New York 


Models are used to demonstrate to sales people how a garment must be labeled to meet the 
requirements of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 





all piece goods and men’s and women’s 
clothes departments. They said too that 
the labeling had definitely helped the 
August sales of women’s coats. Women 
had been curious to know what “Wool,” 
“Reprocessed,” and ‘“Reused” wool 
meant. In most cases stores said they 
couldn’t tell if it helped sell more coats 
of all new wool or not. But it did make 
women buy wool coats. Their chief 
problem is explaining that wool means 
new wool; reprocessed wool means rem- 
nants of unused wool material torn into 
fiber again; and reused wool means 
fiber from worn-out wool materials, 
clothes, blankets, driving felts, even 
used industrial felts. 

As a result of this interest and the 
failure of sales staffs to fully under- 
stand the law, new classes have been 
established in many stores to drill sales 


girls on the meaning of definitions 
which are on every product containing 
wool, and which are appearing in more 
and more advertisements—a headache 
for the advertising and promotion de- 
partments—so the personnel of these 
departments are also attending the 
classes or are acting as instructors to 
the sales staff. Two stores with classes 
to train the sales staff what the new 
wool labeling law requires are Lord & 
Taylor and Arnold Constable Company. 
In Lord & Taylor a member of the train- 
ing staff has been assigned to the sales 
floor to see that clerks are accurate. At 
Arnold Constable there are general 
classes in addition to practice rehearsals 
in which executives assume the role of 
customers and check the sales clerk’s 


knowledge with a text book. 
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The Woo 


By C. J. Fawcett 


Market 


General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


XCEPT for one week of intensive 
buying, the month of September 
has been very mediocre so far as wool 
sales are concerned. The wool market 
has hardly kept pace with the general 
increase in industrial activity and the 
resultant higher values of other com- 
modities. 


Retail selling of woolens has not been 
so active as anticipated, partially due 
to unseasonably warm weather in the 
metropolitan centers, very poor assort- 
ment of material from which selections 
may be made, and some necessary ad- 
justments in buying programs because 
of sales taxes and the partial elimina- 
tion of the credit system of buying, all 
of which may well be a part of the pro- 
gram designed to prevent inflation. In 
this connection, we note the Federal 
Reserve Board have increased the re- 
quired deposits by their member-banks 
to the limit, thus reducing credit and 
limiting borrowing power, the free use 
of which is frequently the basis for un- 
sound inflation. It is quite evident that 
many officials in Washington are now 
beginning to doubt their ability to pre- 
vent mild inflation. In fact, evidence 
is not wanting that we are now in just 
such a period. 


The discordant note, however, 1s 
sounded in a nation-wide survey made 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in which they estimate that 
approximately one quarter of the 12,- 
500,000 persons now employed in man- 
ufacturing industries may be partially 
or wholly jobless within the next six 
months due to the inability of smail 
manufacturing and industrial concerns 
to secure required raw material. This 
condition evidently will be quickly rec- 
tified by a modification of the present 
priority system that is crowding the 
small business man out of the picture. 


While we are on the subject of prior- 


ity, it is worth noting that a meeting 
of representatives of practically all agri- 
cultural associations and organizations 
was held in Washington, D. C. on 
September 17 when it was decided that 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, would be the agency through 
which agricultural priorities would be 
worked out. Considerable progress has 
already been made by this organization 
in securing blanket priorities for certain 
branches of agricultural industries. The 
two commodities discussed in which 
wool growers were primarily interested 
were burlap for bags and steel for shear- 
ing machines. The burlap priorities 
seem to be well in hand. A ceiling has 
been placed on the price of burlap and 
a promise made that this would be re- 
duced 5 per cent at about the turn of 
the year. The steel for shearing equip- 
ment, we are informed, is now under 
consideration and will doubtless be 
worked out in a satisfactory manner 
within a reasonable length of time. 


The textile mills at the beginning of 
the fourth quarter find themselves in 
possession of a huge backlog of orders 
sufficient to tax their plant facilities to 
the limit for many months to come. 
While the mill activity in the recent 
weeks is slightly below the high level of 
85 million grease pounds in June, un- 
filled orders on the books of manufac- 
turers are twice as large as they were 
one year ago. Government orders ac- 
count for approximately 30 per cent of 
the business now pending. 

Strange to say, the government orders 
to which we referred in our market 
letter a month ago of some 18@19 mil- 
lion yards of material have not yet all 
been awarded: Army officials in charge 
of the awards are adhering strictly to 


their promise to the domestic wool 
growers and recognizing differentials in 


favor of manufacturers bidding 
domestic wool rather than foreign. At 
this writing, October 1, the Navy has 
bids pending on 286,000 blankets re. 
quiring three-eighths wool. It was rm. 
mored that it intended to disregard 
the differential in favor of the use of 
domestic wool in awarding contracts, 
We are now in possession of a wire 
from Ray Spear, Paymaster General, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
from which we quote: 

Blankets schedule 8719 being awarded 
giving preference domestic wool. 

The officials of the O.P.M., Army, 
and Navy are to be highly commended 
by the wool growers for their reasonable 
attitude in awarding contracts to users 
of domestic wool and in this manner 
offsetting, to a degree, at least, the 
sharply increased cost of producing 
domestic wool. 

Approximately one third of the esti- 
mated government requirements for the 
fiscal year have now been placed. It ‘s 
expected, therefore, and is now being 
rumored, that additional substantial or- 
ders will be placed for military purposes 
within the next thirty to forty days. 

The new system of estimating shrink- 
ages on foreign wools now being im- 
ported for the purpose of collecting 
duties went into effect on October 1. 
This consists of sampling by means of 
boring representative bales, taking a 
core of wool from the bales so treated 
and making an actual test of the wool 
so selected. It is thought that the duty 
will be raised at least 114(@2™% per cent 
on the average through the installation 
of this new process of arriving at shrink- 
ages, which would result in that much 
more percentage of protection to the 
domestic wool grower intended by Con- 
gress. 

Major Dean, Deputy Wool Admin- 
istrator for the British Government, 
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met with the Executive Committee of 
the wool trade associations during the 
week for the purpose of ironing out dif- 
ficulties in connection with importation 
of Australian wool. Everything points 
to a desire on the part of every wool- 
producing country in the world to ac- 
quire as large a percentage of our do- 
mestic wool market as possible. No 
further progress has been officially re- 
ported in regard to the acquiring of the 
coming South American clip by the 
British and the United States govern- 
ments either through outright purchase 
or underwriting values. We understand 
such agreements are still under consid- 
eration and possibly in the process of 
negotiation. We receive reports from 
Uruguay to the effect that the clip now 
being shorn will be 20@25 per cent 
short in weight and of less desirable 
quality than one year ago. Growers in 
South American countries are alert to 
the situation and are holding the wool 
now being shorn at firm values. Three- 
eighths is the principal grade imported 
from Uruguay to the United States, and 
at present asking prices such wool can- 
not be delivered to the mills here much, 
if any, below the present value of three- 
eighths territory wool, which is quoted 
at 94 cents clean. For this reason, the 
future value of medium grades appears 
to be fairly secure. It is the competition 
from Australian fine wool that is feared, 
for the present asking price on good 
domestic fine wool is somewhat above 
the cost of Australian wool based upon 





the British upset price. 

A recent announcement was made jn 
England that present upset prices for 
Australian and South African wool would 
prevail until April 15, 1942, which 
serves as a possible brake on what 
might otherwise be a runaway market 
on fine wool. It develops, however, that 
advance orders for fine wool in Aus- 
tralia are not being placed as rapidly 
as anticipated; probably not more than 
100,000 bales have been the subject of 
negotiation for import to this country 
up to October 1. This would be about 
25@30 million pounds, or less than a 
month’s supply. It would appear, there- 
fore, that much, if not all, of our good 
domestic fine wool will be needed before 
heavy weights of Australian wool from 
the coming clip will arrive in this coun- 
try. 

During the week beginning Septem- 
ber 8 we enjoyed a veritable blitzkrieg 
in medium fleece wool, selling several 
million pounds at sharply advanced 
prices with a high of 54 cents for Ken- 
tucky quarterblood. Fifty cents was 
made with some freedom on the better 
types of Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin bright wools. Some very 
high grease prices have also been made 
on Texas and New Mexican fine wool 
which, due to excessive rains, is making 
unheard of yields of clean wool. Some 
manufacturers are still trying to buy 
good length fine territory wool at $1.05 
clean. This is becoming more and more 
difficult, for holders of good length fine 
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territory wool are asking $1.07@1.03, 
and in some instances for extra quality 
$1.10 has been paid, we believe, al- 
though no manufacturer will admit his 
willingness to give this price. For fleece 
fine wool of the ordinary type, $1.03 is 
being asked. Territory halfblood, al- 
though slightly neglected, has been sold 
in the range of $1@1.03. 

Due to the government order for a 
million Army blankets requiring high 
three-eighths, values have advanced 
somewhat on this grade. Ninety cents 
was the prevailing asking price a month 
ago while at the present time 93 cents, 
and even 95 cents, is being asked and 
secured with some freedom. Quarter- 
blood territory has participated in the 
strengthening price until 88@90 cents 
clean is being asked and secured, as 
compared with 85@86 cents a month 
ago. 

While the market is proceeding at a 
very moderate pace on October 1, and 
some authorities quote values slightly 
lower, we think that all of the strength 
is being maintained and ground is grad- 
ually being gained on all grades. At 
least this is our interpretation of the 
market as we find it, notwithstanding 
much reluctance on the part of manu- 
facturers to recognize higher values. 

With so many factors of an inter- 
national character in the fire in Wash- 
ington that will seriously affect the in- 
terests of the wool growers, we still are 
strongly of the opinion that a Wool In- 
dustries Board should be established to 








GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 


Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, September 26, 1941 





Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 





Scoured Basis 





Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple) be $1.07-1.10 (63%)  $.40- .41 (65%)  $.37- 39 (68%) $.34- .35 
Fine French Combing__.. _ 1.02-1.07 (64%) 37- .39 (66%) 35- .36 (69%) he pe 
Ee RE OnE Oe ae .98-1.00 (65%) 34- 35 (68%) 31- .32 (71%) .28- .29 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 1.03-1.05 (58%)  .43- .44 (60%)  .41- .42 (64%) .37- .38 
Y, Blood French Combing 1.00-1.02 (59%) 4l- .42 (61%) .39- .40 (65%) 35- .36 
Y, Blood Clothing... I5- .97 (60%) 38- .39 (62%) 36- .37 (66%) 3 
% Blood Combing. 92- .96 (53%) .43- .45 (55%)  .41- .43 (58%)  .39- .40 
% Blood Clothing .90- .92 (54%) 41-42 (36%) 40-2 (59%) .37-'.38 
Y, Blood Combing_......... .86- .88 (50%) .43- .44 (52%) 41- .42 (55%) .39- .40 
Low % Blood... 84- .86 (45%)  .46- .47 (47%) . .45- .46 (50%)  .42- .43 
Common and Braid —_....... .84- .86 (44%) .47- .48 (46%) AS- 46 (49%) .43- .44 








(1) 


the different length groups quoted. 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 
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participate in such deliberations, and 
that growers and merchants, as well as 
manufacturers, should have a liberal 


representation on such a board. 


We present the table of grades, 
shrinkages and values as published by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service from 
which individual growers can approxi- 
mate the market value of their clip. 





Farm Groups Issue Statement on Price 
Parity Legislation 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 10—Culmin- 
ating action of a two-day conference in- 
cluding representatives of governors uf 
states, farm organizations and the state 
commissioners of agriculture was the 
creation of a special committee to study 
and propose federal legislation embody- 
ing a new conception of price parity. 
This committee consists of: 

Charles W. Holman, Washington, D. C., 
Secretary, National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation; Fred Brenckman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Washington Representative 
of National Grange; E. W. Sheets, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Secretary, United States Live 
Stock Association; E. E. Kennedy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Secretary, National Farmers 
Guild; Tom Linder, Atlanta, Georgia, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; and E. H. Everson, 
Pierre, South Dakota, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture. 

The conference, which was called +o 
Washington by the parity-price sub- 
committee of the U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, issued the following 
statement of policy and program: 

We have considered the position and prob- 
lems of the farm people of the United States 
in the present war crisis. We have weighed 
proposals to preserve economic balance 
among the various groups amid national de- 
fense preparations. We have attempted to 
appraise various and sundry theories as to 
what leads to or constitutes inflation. We 
are greatly disturbed by the ungrounded 
claims of both public and private propa- 
gandists that agricultural commodity prices 
are unduly high and are paving the way for 
uncontrolled inflation. 

Such claims are specious. Such claims bear 
little relation to the facts. 

The facts are these: For over two decades 
the position of urban labor and industrial 
capital has steadily forged ahead of the posi- 
tion of agriculture. Today’s status of both 
capital and labor is superior to that of 1929. 
Agriculture’s status, by and large, has not 
reached that which it held in 1929. Year 
by year since the last World War the mar- 
gins of advantage have widened and now 
agriculture finds itself in the valley while 
capital and Jabor are on the superior profit- 
taking table-lands. 

Such disparity as exists probably flows 
out of the inherent differences in organiza- 


tional possibilities. Organized capital and 
organized labor represent activities easily 
capable of concentration and control from 
within. To the extent that agriculture is 
diverse and scattered, it cannot utilize me- 
chanisms of self-protection readily available 
to capital and labor. 

Recent price rises of agricultural com- 
modities have been both normal and needed, 
if farmers are not to break under the heavy 
load of national defense. They still lack 
much in restoring the economic balances 
among groups or giving farmers a fair share 
of the national income. 

Our goal then is parity—a true parity, 
one that means leveling out existing inequal- 
ities now so glaring and evil in their effects 
upon our society. 

Our deliberations have revealed a com- 
mon objective as to parity. While present 
parity operations have aided agriculture’s 
status, we still desire to improve its legisla- 
tive and administrative application so that 
farmers may obtain their rightful share of 
the national income. But we have also dis- 
covered that the same legislative parity 
formula may not always operate equitably 
for all commodity groups. We have there- 
fore agreed that the present method of com- 
puting parity, as prescribed by law and 
administrative action, should be modernized 
for those commodities that cannot be priced 
adequately by the old method, and that the 
exponents of new parity methods should, at 
this juncture, present their proposals im- 
mediately to the Congressional Committee 
concerned with this problem. 

With regard to the great, underlying prin- 
ciples of price policy, we take this stand: 

1. We oppose any price-fixing or price- 
ceiling legislation with respect to agricul- 
tural commodities that does not simultan- 
eously control prices of industrial products 
and urban wages in an equitable relation to 
farm commodity prices. 

2. We favor minimum guarantees cf 
prices for agricultural products as a part of 
the defense program. 

3. We favor parity, or its equivalent, as 
the standard of minimum prices for all 
agricultural commodities. 

4. We ask that it be made mandatory for 
the government agencies to use all available 
funds for loans or purchase in such manner 
as to sustain both minimum prices and such 
above-minimum prices as may be determined 
to be necessary during the present emergency. 

In this crisis our government is calling 
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upon many industries and certain branche 
of agriculture enormously to increase pro. 
duction. Either by price, contract or other. 
wise, industrial plants are being indemnifie 
against loss on operation or expansions. We 
hold that the same principle should apply 
to the individually owned farm. 

We ask that agriculture be given equ 
representation with industry and labor, satis. 
factory to agriculture, on all federal agen. 
cies having to do with the national defeny. 

In this emergency all groups should freely, 
unselfishly and willingly give their loyal 
service to the common good. There should 
be no halt nor hindrance to full production 
and efficient distribution. 

We, the assembled farmers and farm rep. 
resentatives of thirty-seven states, meeting 
together in the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, for the purpose of aiding and 
protecting agriculture, hereby declare our 
avowed determination to secure for the farm. 
er of this nation his proper relationship ‘with 
other branches of organized society by de. 
manding for raw materials, which he has 
to sell, prices that will insure the above. 
mentioned relationship. 

Further, we do declare our intention tw 
resist any attempt by any official, or group 
of officials, in our government who by act, 
or statement or otherwise affect the interest 
of agriculture adversely, until such a re 
lationship as we deem essential to our own 
welfare has been established. Our resistance 
will be in the form of a request to our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen that they represent 
our views in appropriate legislation. 

It is the purpose of this statement to serve 
notice that agriculture realizes the import- 
ance of unified effort to protect and to 
insure its proper relationship in the distri- 
bution of our nation’s income. 

We thank the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture for its public- 
spirited and forward-looking action in call- 
ing together this national conference repre- 
senting practically all phases of agricultural 
life in the separate states. 





RESULTS OF PORTLAND AUCTION 


The following summary of the wool 
auctions conducted by Pacific Wool 
Growers at Portland, Oregon, on Oc- 
tober 10 and || was wired to the 
National Wool Grower on the | Ith: 


Bidding sluggish at auction today. 
Twenty lots totaling 280,000 pounds 
were sold making the total of two 
days' auctions 585.000. High price 
today was on valley Oregon medium 
46 cents. Range wools from 29 cents 
to 36!/, cents; lamb's wool from 37 
cents to 40 cents. Twenty-six buyers 
attended. Growers qenerally had up- 
set prices. placed above current mar- 
ket. The Association plans to hold 
another auction later this year. 


Pacific Wool Growers 
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Lamb Markets 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended: 


ec le te TE 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice_.._._>__ 





Dietias and Gooe 8 tt 





New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 





Choice, 30-40 pounds .________ 


NS Fe Inne Sane aceeninStae nimi 


Commercial, all weights ......_______ 


Sept. 26,1941 Sept. 27, 1940 
iS ee aes 293,661 273,687 
$11.73 $ 9.14 
11.02 8.33 
22.20 17.80 
20.90 16.80 
18.55 15.40 








Chicago 


N uneven demand for mutton prod- 

ucts in September developed an 

erratic market for lambs with the gen- 
eral trend sharply downward. 

Early in the month the price of prime 
lambs spurted up to $13.35, highest 
since 1929. This was out of line with 
legitimate market conditions and values 
soon subsided to a level more commen- 
surate with supply and demand. Dur- 
ing the first half of the month sales of 
good western lambs were reported 
largely at $12.25 to $12.75 but later a 
spread of $11.75 to $12.25 took the 
bulk and at the close the best natives 
stopped at $11.50, the lowest top since 
May. Liberal receipts of ovine stock at 
eastern points put strong pressure on 
the wholesale price of lamb and values 
dropped sharply to encourage a wider 
consumption. 

Receipts in September were 204,000 
compared with 151,000 last year and 
207,800 in September last year. This 
year’s total included 131,000 billed di- 
rect to packers. Range lambs were 
exceptionally good in quality and car- 
tied fewer sorts than usual and very 
few feeders. Thus far the year’s total 
stands at 1,660,000, showing a gain of 
about 70,000 over the same period of 
last year but much smaller than previ- 


ous years back to the beginning of the 
century. For the first nine months of 
the year twenty markets show a total of 
10,270,000 sheep, a decrease of about 
200,000 from last year. Most of the 
western supply is reported pretty wel 
cleaned up, which encourages local 
prognosticators to believe that the mar- 
ket will ride on a more solid footing till 
the fed lambs start to move during the 
winter season. 


At the close of September the average 
price of fat lambs at Chicago was 
$11.25 which was $1 lower than at the 
close of August but $1.75 higher than 
at the close of last May. The average 
for September was the highest for any 
month since 1929. The general level 
of the lamb trade is $2 to $3 higher 
than a year ago, a circumstance that 
is due partly to a better demand and 
partly to the higher price of wool. The 
relative high price of pork has shifted 
more buyers to mutton products, ac- 
cording to packers’ reports, and more 
people are finding out that lamb is a 
very satisfactory food. 


Efforts to widen the demand for mut- 
ton products in the Army are meeting 
with considerable success say the pro- 
ponents of the idea and gradually the 
prejudice against this meat is being 
broken down. Packers report gradu- 
ally increasing orders for soldier con- 


sumption, total shipments for that pur- 
pose thus far exceeding their expecta- 
tions. 


Better range conditions this year, 
coupled with the higher market prices, 
reflect a higher quality of lambs than 
usual, so local traders say. Very few 
lambs are coming in feeder condition 
and not many are showing up lacking 
good market finish, which accounts for 
the bulk selling in a comparatively 
narrow range. 


During the month of September de- 
mand for feeder lambs was strong from 
farmers in territory tributary to Chi- 
cago but not many lambs of that kind 
showed in the supply. Sales ranged 
from $11 to $11.85, but the volume of 
trading was small and buyers had to 
be satisfied with picking up small lots. 
Now that the season for trading on 
the range is practically closed, the 
feeder business from now on is likely 
to be very limited except for “come- 
backs” that occasionally show up in an 
unfinished condition. One double deck 
of shorn 72-pound feeder lambs sold at 
$9.65 late in the month. 


Yearlings have been comparatively 
scarce for some time. At the best time 
recently lamb-weight yearlings sold up 
to $10, but a range of $9 to $9.50 took 
the majority that showed good flesh. 
Some lower grade yearlings moved at 
$8.50 to $9, not many landing under 
$8.50. A scattering of small lots of aged 
wethers found a reliable outlet at $7 to 
$8.50. 


Ewes sold in a narrow range during 
the month for such qualities that classed 
as good. A range of $4.50 to $5.50 took 
the majority with some light weights of 
good finish at $5.75 at the best period. 
Low grade ewes of the cull and canner 
type moved indifferently at $3 to $3.75. 


Compared with a year ago lambs 
show at least a $2 margin of gain, and 
wool is enough higher to add consider- 
able to the producer’s bank account. 
Cattle are about on a par with last year 
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RANCH FOR SALE 


1,380 Acres Deeded Land 


Equipped and stocked on Fishtrap 
Creek in the Big Hole range country. 
Also suitable for sheep ranch. 

Best of water rights. Preference 
forest reserve grazing privileges for 
190 cattle. 

Range adjoins ranch and _ scenic 
Anaconda - Beaverhead wilderness 
area. Suitable for dude ranch. 

-First class highway under con- 
struction, 244 miles. 


MAX LEWIS, Owner 


WISE RIVER, MONTANA 











One Uipping 
kills al ; 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $24.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.70 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, iil. 





Enough so jefe) fo} ) a 
Rice Dipping 
wl POWDER 











American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 





Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
— and Federal agencies in the U. S. 
Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Direc- 
tor, (3 H. King, Laramie, Wyo. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
8t., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 
C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
MeMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
ne Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
epg Tllinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. y *F Shreveport, Louisiana. 
For booklet, address the secretary. 


Vice 














at this time while hogs are nearly $5 
per hundred higher. The comparatively 
high price of pork is said to be a strong 
factor in holding lamb prices up. Econ- 
omic conditions favor a continuation of 
relatively high meat values for some 
time to come. At the present time fresh 
lamb cuts are quoted at $18 to $20 
wholesale compared with $15 to $18 a 
year ago. On January 1 this year the 
range was $14 to $18. 

Breeding ewes continue scarce. Dur- 
ing the past month a few with solid 
mouths sold at $6.25 to $6.75 while 
commoner kinds went at $5.50 to $6. In 
anticipation of higher markets nobody 


_ is willing to let go desirable young ewes 


although prices are comparatively high. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs is 
holding about on a par with a year ago 
and at 27 market points is totaling 
about 300,000 per week. The New 
York area is taking a large percentage, 
as usual, but at other market centers 
the weekly kill is holding up to a high 
average. 

Frank FE. Moore 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for September were 93,- 
692, compared with 64,068 in Au- 
gust and 80,870 in September a year 
ago. Of the month’s total about 53,700 
were from the West and Southwest, 
and the balance of around 40,000 were 
from native territory. 

The market for lambs was good most 
of the month, though values were 25@ 
50 cents lower for the period. Western 
fat lambs sold largely at $11.50@11.85 
during the month, with the closing quo- 
tation $11.50@11.75. Best natives 
sold late at $11.25. Feeding lambs sold 
mostly at $11.50@11.75 throughout the 
month, with prices quoted the same on 
the close. 

Fed yearlings were offered on most 
days, and values were around 25 cents 
lower than a month ago, with sales 
largely at $9.50 the last week. The 
market for fat ewes held about steady 
through the month, with most fat kinds 
$4.50@5.25.. Breeding ewes were not 
freely offered, but demand was good. 
Young stock was scarce, most of the 
westerns selling from $5.50@6.25. 

H. H. Madden 
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‘MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


Ogden Livestock Show — Oct. 30--Nov. ¢ 
Wool Auction — Oct. 18 


Where the Sheepmen Stay 
THE HEALY HOTEL 


EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 
Opposite Union Station 
Ogden, Utah 
DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
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ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 











DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardv — More Wool — Lese« Feed 


Write for booklet and lict of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DET.ATNE MERINO 
RECORD ASS’N. 

Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 














HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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— Denver 

E receipts of sheep and lambs for 
September totaled 517,728 head as 
Stay |B compared with 552,250 head for the 
L same month last year or a decrease of 
: 34,522. The slaughter of sheep and 
lambs for September showed little . * . 
change compared with the same month do the job right with 
jast year. 

The market by weeks is as follows: 


Worm your sheep for winter and 


i 
Week of September 4—Fat spring 
ee . . . 
lambs climbed steadily this week, 
reaching $12.75, the highest price paid 
locally since 1937. Colorado springers 
predominated in the run, but Idaho, © The last worming before sheep 
Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Montana go into winter quarters should be 
were also represented. Feeder lambs a good one. An ordinary remedy 
TRS went up sharply and reacted. The high effective against one or two spe- 


price of the week was $12. Shorn ewes, 
good to choice, brought $4.35 to $5.35. 

Week of September 11—Fat spring 
lambs broke sharply under liberal runs 


cies of worms is not satisfactory. 
Use PT2 for this important job. 


It’s a Phenothiazine product that Administering PTZ Pellets- 
with special PTZ forceps. 





this week. They brought from $11.25 removes six species of worms, in- The Pellets may also be 
- x given with a balling gun. 

to $11.75. The receipts were double cluding the nodular worm which 

the previous week or 74,500 head. is so destructive in winter. 

Feeding lambs weakened early and later Use PTZ Pellets or FTZ Drench. Either is easy to 


came back with a top of $11.85. Fat 
ewes lost 25 cents, some fat choice ewes 
rds going at $5. Compared with preceding 
weeks a much larger percentage of the 
lamb crop was in feeder flesh. Get PTZ now from your Dr. Hess Dealer, or write 
Week of September 18—Fat spring DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO. 
lambs went up a little early this week, 
responding to broad shipper inquiry, 
ttle but most of the advance was finally 
wiped out. Good to choice fat lambs 
brought from $11.25 to $11.60. The 


e bulk were from Colorado, but some WESTERN SHEEP GROWERS 


from Utah and Idaho. Salable receipts 
for the week totaled around 79,400. PREPAREDNESS IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE HOUR: 


During the corresponding week last 


year, fat spring lambs topped at $9.50. 
Feeder lambs advanced around 25 cents JOHN CL AY & COMP ANY 
ae. early this week, but dropped some when ; 


administer and assures an accurate, effective dose. We 
also have PTZ Powder, but we prefer that you use either 
the Pellets or the Drench for worming sheep. 














the fat market reacted. A top of $11.75 IS PREPARED 
~ | § Was reached on feeder lambs. Good to 
5 thoice ewes brought from $4.25 to $5.10. With a complete, capable and thoroughly experienced sales organiza- 
d Week of September 25—Fat spring tion at all the leading Market Centers to satisfactorily handle your con- 
lambs started upward and then broke signments. 


sharply toward the close. About 99,550 


sheep and lambs were offered. Strictly 
choice lambs reached $12.40, but $11.75 





pa 


was the closing limit. Feeding lambs 
Were rather erratic this week, but the mass pices — racine 
price trend was lower. A spread of Nine other Leading Markets 


$11.25 to $11.65 took the general run. 
Short term breeding ewes were picked 
up at $5 to $5.50, most others lower. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


Unbiased Market Advice and Information Free Upon Request. 
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JUST HOW IMPORTANT IS AN 


Armour Refrigerator Carr 


VITAL phase of Armour Service is the 
Armour Distribution System. 


That is the miles-long fleet of refrigerator cars 
and trucks that carry Armour products to Branch 
Houses and other distributors all across the land. 
Its function is to quickly and economically pro- 
vide America with fine meats 
their freshness, flavor and tenderness . . . to 
maintain their uniform quality at all times. 


.. . to protect ail 





And more important to you, the daily cash 


market which Armour maintains for the Live- 


your goods. 


Without this distribution system it would be 
virtually impossible to supply the Nation’s re- 
quirements for meats like Armour’s Star Beef 


and Lamb, Bacon and Ham. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


stock Raiser would dwindle until it had almost 
ceased to exist. 


That is why every Armour refrigerator car and 
truck is of prime importance to your daily 
welfare. For these efficient, fast carriers are 
links between you and the farthest markets for 


President 


Armour and Company stands for adequate prepar- 
edness for national defense and for the preservation 


of our free institutions under the Constitution. 

















TURNING TO SHEEP 


Increased profits from more intensi- 
fied methods find many farmers in the 
tall corn state turning to sheep. Just 
as hybrid corn, planting the rows 
closer together, soil preservation, im- 
proved larger machinery, and other 
modern methods produce heavier yields, 
sheep are also doing their part in 
helping Iowa maintain its position as 
the Nation’s No. 1 agricultural common- 
wealth and leading corn state. Iowa’s 
fertile soil is being maintained, and 
production increased, by crop rota- 
tion and sheep; many Iowa farmers 
wanting ewes who never owned sheep 
before. 

The increasing part that sheep are 
taking in Iowa’s better farming and 
larger farm profits, is that they make 
such profitable use of clovers, beans, 
etc., used in crop rotation and soil con- 
servation; also freeing the fields of 
weeds and utilizing lots of feed that 
otherwise would go to waste. Green 
corn silage provides abundant winter 
feed. 

Iowa farmers want to buy short- 
term breeding ewes good for one or 
two years in small farm flocks, and 
younger ewes of all ages. Prefer lots 
of 350 to 2,500 head, and ship straight 
across from the range country to 
the tall corn state. How many and 
what kinds have you for sale, what 
price for spot cash, what loading sta- 
tion, and how soon can you ship? 


FRED CHANDLER 


Chariton, Iowa 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are exellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


ee SaaS. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
jaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed. List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 














CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 


Management. .......-..2.:..:.--2......-.5.. $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 

Wremame PIamts ...................cceccc-< 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture................ 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

CO oho cicpecsnsewicsuvenven 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding...... 5.00 
GHIPHInn’sS -BROGSP: .-2.225. 5c coccsceceecoes 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier 

IW ETON os ooo occas 2.50 


FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 














Plan Now to Attend the 77th National Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Salt Lake City, January 21-23, 1942 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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UTAH 


E Utah State Fair came to a close 

last week (September 27). Among 
the most attractive booths was that of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers. Departing from the 
usual custom of displaying many arti- 
cles made of wool, the exhibit this year 
was a varied and educational one. The 
center of interest was a miniature sheep 
shearing plant and corral complete with 
ramps, fences, herders, horses, bags of 
wool, pots of branding paint, brush, 
trees, pond, and of course, the unshorn 
and shorn sheep, and a few lambs to 
complete the picture. A freak lamb 
(cross between a mountain sheep and 
a domestic sheep) shared in the interest 
of the crowds. The eyes of the women 
turned to the lovely woolen blankets in 
different colors and to the beautiful 
hand-knitted afghan and antique spin- 
ning wheel. Around the walls of the 
booth were illustrated odd facts about 
wool and sheep. 

Mrs. E. Jay Kearnes, president of the 
Utah Auxiliary, and Mrs. Royal Smith, 
president of the Salt Lake Chapter, with 
their officers, were responsible for ar- 
ranging this display. The many favor- 
able comments received are very grati- 
fying to all who worked to make a suc- 
cess of the booth. 


Salt Lake 


E first regular meeting of the Salt 

Lake Chapter of the Utah Auxili- 
ary was held at the Lion House Social 
Center Monday, September 8. Mrs. 
Royal M. Smith and Mrs. Dan L. Cap- 
ener were hostesses at a delicious lunch- 
eon which was served the members and 
their guests. 

Mrs. Capener led the Flag Service, 
following which were greetings by Mrs. 
Royal M. Smith, president, and intro- 
ductions of guests and prospective mem- 
bers. et 

A feature of the meeting was an in- 
teresting talk by Mr. William C. Win- 


Auxiliary Activities 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Emory ©. Smith, 
1686 Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








der, Jr., on the Wool Labeling Act. He 
stated that the Auxiliary can assist in 
the enforcement of the wool labeling 
law by insisting that complete labels 
be on all articles purchased as contain- 
ing wool. Under the Wool Labeling 
Act, Mr. Winder pointed out, only pure 
virgin wool can now be referred to as 
wool. Other wool must be labeled as 
either re-processed or re-used wool. Mr. 
Winder answered all questions regard- 
ing the Wool Labeling Act, following 
his talk. 


Mrs. Melvin W. Peterson, Secretary 


Heber Chapter 


HE last issue of this magazine car- 
ried some information regarding 
the activities carried on by the Heber 
Chapter during the Annual Homecom- 
ing and Wool and Lamb weeks. How- 
ever, additional word has been received 
that the float entered by the chapter re- 
ceived first prize in the novelty group 
of the parade and an award of six 
dollars. 


This float, entitled “Mary and Her 
Little Lamb,” carried the following 
verse on both sides: 


Mary had a little lamb 

Who gladly gave its fleece 

To aid the program of defense 
And bring about world peace. 


Mary, the little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert Coleman, with her long dark 
curls and dressed in an old fashioned 
hooped dress made of white wool ma- 
terial with blue organdy sash, and a 
real live lamb at her side, drew the ap- 
plause of all spectators. 


Utah Wool Week followed the Coun- 
ty Fair, so the committee chosen to 
contact the stores—Mrs. Joseph T. 
Murdock, Mrs. J. Albert Smith, and 





Mrs. Dewey Johnson—secured several 
of the prize winning afghans and knit 
dresses from the fair, together with 
many other woolen articles, for display 
in the store windows. 


For Lamb Week our local markets 
bought some of the choice prize lambs 
at the fair to sell. Mrs. Joseph T. Mur- 
dock put an exhibit of a miniature herd 
of sheep, with herders, wagon, and dog, 
in a store window. This clever display 
created unusual interest during Lamb 
Week. 

Our stores gave us their fullest co- 
operation in making Utah Wool Week 
and Utah Lamb Week interesting, as 
well as successful ones, here. 

Mrs. J. Albert Smith, President 





IDAHO 


N August 6, at the Filer, Idaho, 

Ram Sale, a fine Suffolk yearling 
ram was donated by the firm of Laid- 
law and Brockie to the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. This ram, led into the ring by 
Mrs. Laidlaw, brought $130. T. A. 
Baptie, prominent Suffolk breeder of 
Muldoon, was the purchaser. 

We did a nice bit of advertising dur- 
ing the five days of our Western Idaho 
State Fair in Boise. We served choice 
roast lamb dinners and “lamburgers.” 
On Boise Day the roast lamb dinners 
sold 2-to-1 in competition with beef, 
pork and chicken. This is the second 
time we have had this booth, and this 
year we not only paid expenses, but 
were able to add a few dollars to our 
bank account. 

Between the “Wool Display” and 
the “National Livestock and Meat 
Board Display” we sold the Airguide 
roast meat thermometer. This was an 
educational rather than money-making 
venture, but as we much more than 
made expenses we were satisfied with 
our results. 

Mrs. James Laidlaw, President 
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FAITH 


Joe BUSH says: 


In my childhood, before the days that memory knows, there must have been 
FAITH. Who planted the seed that grew into the Flower of Faith, | don't know 
and memory can't recall. | just don't know. Mother, Dad? Maybe both. Just 
seems like FAITH and love were always there, flowering in the garden of my heart. 


It's there, | know it's there; a real, a vital part of me is FAITH. | grew and 
became worldly, and tried to make myself believe that FAITH was but the shadow 
of a childish love that age and worldly experience would drive away. Years have 


come and with them experiences that have been forgotten while FAITH is with 
me still. 


And because of FAITH in the unknown, the invisible, the unseen, it has been 
my privilege to learn, to know, to believe in the Man of Galilee, and feel in 
me the surge, the ebb and flow of the tide of everlasting life as it sweeps me on 
between the peaks of two eternities. 


Because of FAITH | have known the love of wife and child and friend: the 
love of home and country. Because of FAITH | believe in the goodness of my 
fellowman, the kindness of my neighbor, and the loyalty of friends. Because of 
FAITH | see and believe in that which is sweet and clean and wholesome, that truth 


is mighty and will prevail, that God is just, and peace will stand in triumph over 
war. 


There have been hours of darkness when FAITH alone stood by me and whis- 
pered of a hope that FAITH alone could see. Whose love it was that planted in 
me that Flower of Faith, | don't know. | go back to childhood's happy hours with 
memory as my guide, but always FAITH was there before me, and because of 
FAITH | believe in things my eyes have never seen and memory can't recail, 


and memory leaves: me there with my FAITH. | just believe—that's all—because 
of FAITH, | just believe. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WOOL 


PROMOTION FUND 
September, 1941 


CALIFORNIA 
p, J. Connelly F. E. Redfern 
Carl Haehl Joe Saras 


levy & Juarena 
parry A. Langer 


J. Kenneth Sexton 


COLORADO 
Aldasora Brros. P. E. Hogan 
g. D. Akins H. E. Hastings 
M. E. Akin Eugene A. Husey 


Mercelino Alcher 
Anderson Bros. 

T, C, Anderson 

Jos. K .Anders 
Carmel Bustos 

Ben Bustos 

R. Borcherdt 

Chas. J. Berry 

Bailey & Wilson 
Wiley E. Berry 

Eimer Bair 

§, D. Blythe 

A.J. & C. C. Clifton 
Addie Byfield Coper 


fd Casias & E. Cooper 


J. B. Claybaugh 
Helen Coons 

P, J. Ennis 

V. Edwards 

Easterly & Forsyth 
Rodney Evans 

E. Estes 

Epperson & Cornforth 
Owen O. Fallon 
Elwin Fraiser 

fF. E. Follman & 
A, Joslin 

Richard B. Follman 
Fender Brros. 

L. Gates 

Eugene Gwin 

M. K. Heldman 


Allen & Stanford 
Andrew Adams 
A. G. Alder 

Vietor Bolar 

H, Bruggenkamp 
Beus & Wallace 

§, A. Ball 

August Bransford 
Alphonse Bernard 
Jay Beus 

Alfred S. Baker 
Alex Boyle 

L, R. Calcote 

Ray Christensen 
W. O. Creer 
Ashbaker Cox 

L, L. Creer 

W. M. Corbett 


Cassia Livestock Mrke. 


Bert Coats 

Jas, A. Crane 
Fred Cooper 

M. B. Crane 

J. N. Cooper 
Denning & Denning 
J. H. Dredge 

8. M. Dowton 
Milford Evans 
J. Eljets 

Hiram Esterholdt 
Elmer Fry 
Albert Fisher 
Grays Lake Pool 
Girard & Vallon 
L, Goldstein 

Asa Hatch 
Charles Howell 
Geo, Howell 
Higley Hopkins 
Charles Hess 
Maxine Hellman 
Emery Hansen 
A. L. Hooper 
Hubbard Bros. 
R. O. Hatch 

+ Hays 

H. P. Hatch 
Ernest Hogan 
DeLos Hubbard 
Lester Hoff 


Byron Hicks 
H. A. Hayes 
Loyd Horn 


Waho Falls Bonded 
Warehouse 


Geo. Howell 
Holman Bros. 
Al & Steve Herndon 
Charles F. Jacobs 
Horace Joseph 
R. W. Keeler 
J. F. King 
A. C. Lathrop 
Henery Lechleites 
F. Morgan 
~~ McNeel 
J. & A. C. Miller 
ad Miller 
McPhail Sheep Co. 
E. B. Nulson 
W. E. Porter 
Joe Pecharich 
E. Rivali 


Neal Sneyder 
Frederick L. Summers 
Shinn L. S. Co. 

A. Taramarcaz 
Lauren B. Waterman 
Milton L. White Est. 
Edna Wright 

C. Wilkins 

Jas. R. Williams 

G. Youman 


IDAHO 


E. P. Johnson 

John Klein 

Charles King 

J. L. King 

Fred Kohl 

Thatcher Kimball 

Carl Lehman 

Jay Leonard 

C. A. Lallatin 

Will Leaton 

Lusker & Torgeson 

Mayon Lakey 

Chris Lakey 

Heber Lau 

Cliff Miles 

Dan Miles 

E. P. Morgan 

Ed Miles 

Judson Mabey 

Joe Moodie & Son 

T. L. McFarland 

S. Mahaffey 

Minedoka County Wool 
Pool 

J. E. Mays 

Joe Miles 

Pete Oiva 

Dyke Powers 

Keith Pond 

Emil Peterson 

Fred Richardson 

David E. Revoir 

Reed & Morse 

George A. Reed 

Joe Seinz 

L. G. Strong 

Jim Scheid 

Swan Valley Wool Pool 

L. A. Serman 

George E. Santee 

Wilford Steadman 

Clyde Starr 

Lester Smith 

L. R. Tolman 

R. J. Thomas 

J. Tellechea 

Will Wells 

T. C. Waddroup 

Whitman & Thirkell 

W. W. Williams 

Mike Whitworth 

Philipe Yribar 

T. C. Young 


Al Zollinger 
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HAMPSHIRES 


300 
Sturdy Ram Lambs and Yearlings 


600 
Purebred Ewes — Well Selected 


SNOW BROS. 


Richfield, Utah 














Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington Idaho 


Nevada 


Oregon - 
California - 














PROTEIN 






For Successful 
Sheep Raising 


MEAL > CUBES: PELLETS 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N., Inc. 
1411 SANTA FE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS—DEPT. N.W.G. 141 


“PLEASE SEND ME FREE LITERATURE 
ON SHEEP FEEDING" 


Name 















(AKE 




















PROVED 
QUALITY 





Address 
> a 





State 














Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 











COTSWOLDS and LINCOLNS 


This fall we are offering for sale 


250 Registered Well-Grown Cotswold 
and Lincoln Ram Lambs 
of Good Quality and Breeding 


Also 


100 Registered Lincoln and Cotswold 
Yearling Ewes 


ERNEST ROBSON & SONS 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 











Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@® 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 




















158 REGENT ST. 
sant LAKE CITY 
ONE 3-8564 


























SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-brceding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 














For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Newman Ayres 
August Anderson 
Prudence Agoretta 
A. L, Atkinson 
Aubrim Bros. 

. G. Arbuckle 
Marie Adkison 
V. B. Ackerman & Son 
Louis Arthur 
Mike Ahern 
Ole P. Bragstad 
Lennie Blackwood 
Barley Bros. 
Bartley Brothers 
T. E. Buckley 
Brownfield & Wilson 


MONTANA 


Jessie Kennedy 
Klies Livestock 


Dodds Keith 
D. J. Kuhnes 
Earl Linville 
Clyde Leonard 
Clarence Lindgren 
Lucas Ranch Co. 
oO. L. Lee 
Sigmond Lavold 
W. Laird 
LAW Ranch Co. 
Lippard Bros. 
T. A. Leach 


G. C. & R. L. Blackwood Patton Livestock 


Sam Bignall 

Sam Beach 

Leroy Bruner 

Carl J. Beilage 

Fred Blasir 

H. C. Brown 

George Bickle 

Enock Brekke 

Lloyd W. Brewer 

Lena Becker 

B. Bromfield 

J. Butler 

T. Beckerdyke 

A. M. Blackford 

Bell Bros. 

Bruce Merc. Co. 

Bitter Root S. F. 

Earl Birinfield 

A. J. Bromfield 

E. F. Bishoff 

Margaret Baumgart 

A. W. Bickle 

Ear! Clem 

Carbon County Wool 
Growers Assn. 

Gus Crawford 

John Cameron 

Fred Coons 

P. H. Chevalier 

R. M. Campbell 

Charles Cotie 

Tom Collins 

H. W. Crossen 

L. & L. Collins 

Clark Coffey 

. D. Carnegie 

D. C. Coughlin 

Angus Cameron 

Franklin J. Clem 

Martha Colba 

Crescent Sheep Co. 

Frank Cochran 

Clarkson & Schuft 

Earl Cantrell 

F. C. Campbell 

Ernest A. Chriske 

J. Conover 

Glen Chadborn 

Ray Craft 

James Courtney 

Ed Colberson 

J. Carney 

Henry Critcher 

W. E. Cowley & Sons 

J. D. Davidson 

M. H. Dinstal 

John Doran 

Cc. D. Sutton 

D. Sutton 

E. J. Dunhan 

Tom Doyle 

John Dinstall 

Doran, Woolsey, Killen 

Laird Eggers 

Lee Engel 

B. W. Emerick 

Ole Enneberg 

Mrs. M. R. Edwards 

R. S. Estes 

Walt Embry 

Phil Eidel 

Ole Fallon 

Virgil Fuller 

G. F. Frary 

William Flemming 

E. J. Flastad 

Chris Floden 

Gifford Floyd 

John Gregory 

Maude Glore 

Glenn Garr 

Clarence Goff 

Osear Gravely 

Gordon Bros. 

Geo. Glennie 

Mrs. Hattie Gjerde 

Fred Gray 

Giacometto Bros. 

Joe Glenn 


Dan Miles 

E. Martin 

D. Wayne Martin 
Manly Moore 
Frank Morgan 

W. H. Morris & Son 
C. D. Mullendore 
John Moe 

Wm. Milroy & Sons 
John McKerlick 
Dave Matti 


Arthur E. McLeish Co. 


John May 

James McCann 

Isidore Mocho 

E. R. McKee 

H. G. Mather 

James McGregor 

W. N. Moss 

E. A. Moeller 

Betsy Morrison 

Frank Mitchell 

Martinell Bros. 

H. Nye 

Mrs. Archie Nelson 

Carl Nelson 

Wilton Newberry 

O. A. Nepstad 

John Negu 

0. C. Olsen 

Joe Oliver 

Lat Osgood 

Andrew Peterson 

Sam Potter 

W. J. Pettibone 

O. B. Parham 

Park County Wool 
Growers Assn. 


P. & O. Livestock Co. 


George Petterson 
Tom Paris 

John Pfaff 
Julius Parenti 
Rudolph Polish 
E. J. Pulis 

Paul Peterson, Jr. 
Ed Pierce 

G. L. Robinson 
Barbara Robison 
Margaret G. Reid 
S. A. Ringham 
Stanton Ryan 
C. M. Randall 
F. Rosencranz 

L. Richardson 
Dick Radicker 
Chas. Rowland 
Olaf Rostad 
George Rostad 
Geo. W. Rebich 
G. Rue & Sons 
A. H. Richardson 
Ole Swandel 
Louis Stienbrecker 
F. Smith & Son 
Mrs. Edna Simons 
Arnold Stole 

J. Sullivan 

Bert Sloan 
George Schulze 
N. Spicker 
Broadhurst Smith 
Saml Solid 

W. B. Spear, Jr. 
J. L. Sprinkle Co. 
L. R. Schulz 
John Swandel 

P. J. Simonsen 
H. C. Sprague 
Clyde Sandon 
Sieben L. S. Co. 
Nels Swandel 

D. & H. Smith 
Geo. Sinton 
Archie Seybold 
Mike Sullivan 
W. Soderland 
Jonas Sattleen 
Max Sarter 


W. G. & Hunter Hamilton Henry Shaw 


Raymond Herigstad 
Maude Hough 
Homer Harrington 
Kent Hale 


igwick & Martin 
Smith Bros. 
Shields River Ranch 


Dominic Trucano 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’ N 


The National Wool Grow, 





San Angelo, Texas 


































































































American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utab 
Vice-President 

V. I. Pierce...... Ozona, Texas 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Bill Littleton...... ..San Angelo, Texas 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 

will be, when the Association cele- 

brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
M + 








iccupaeaniechinaa $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
I  cacidaceahacisss cis caaha hacivetkoicwdnsceepessinsceseoions 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture ... wees 4.50 
Hultz % Hill’seRange Sheep ‘and Wool. 3.00 






Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ............ lis 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad 2.50 
FOR SALE BY 
NationalWool GrowersAssn. 


509 McCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Ff, H. Hoffman 
Oscar _Hogstad 
=. Hall 
Heyer 
Piattowsy 
He Hoiner 
r Hendrickson 


H. Hoenstein 

Robert Hardy 

fred Harrsch 

T, J. Hovland 

Anton Hofla 

Phil Hamilton 

Emil Hofer 

Hoepner Ranch 

John Hamilton 
Helleger & Robertson 





Seibert Howe 
R. R. Herigstad 

le Bros. 
p, W. Horton & Son 
¢, E, Hanson 
Hugh Harney 
Ben C. Ish 
Ralph Jorgenson 
Jacob - Johnson 
Ada Jardee 
Paul Jacobson 
Johnson Brothers 
Mrs. Fred Jacobson 
A, J. Jesfield 
Jacobson Bros. 
W. R. Johnson & Son 
J. K. Jackson 
George Jolley 
Grace Johnson 
Julius Korneman 
Kuhnes & Moeller 
Keith & Ish 
Bert Kaufman 
Alex Kiosse 
Edward Kercher 


Harry Kamber 
Joe Kirby 
Louis Kountz 


E. A. Allan 

Clarence Albertson 
H, M. Anderson 

0, Anderson & Son 
H. B. Bomford 

Fred Beer 

Thomas J. Bell 

I. J. Broadhurst 
Dale Briscoe 

Joe Briscoe 

Roy Cooper 

Jay Cooper 

J, L. Congdon 

A. G. Cathy 

Clarkson & Schuft 
Alfred Davis 

Betsy Davis & Son 
i, H. Dunn 

Dewey County Bank 
J, 0. Fenton 

G. Fergeson 


P, Goselin 

James Henderson 
Wm. Hulterschmidt 
Lester Hoeye 
Higgens & Seppela 
Eldred Johnson 
Henry Jacobsen 
Sidney Johnson 
Warren Johnson 

J, 8. Jackson 

Orlie W. Jewett 
Wallace Jewett 


M. J. Askey 

Clay Adams 

Robt, Allerkamp 
Walter Albrecht 
Mrs, Fred Baker 
Brown Bros. 

Geo. Bean 

Brown Pecan Farm 
0. & C. Brown 
Edwin Brown 

W. R. Bartley 
Herman Biermann 
Arthur Blaschke 
Wm. Boerner 
Herbert Barth 

Chas. Biermann 
George Bierschwale , 
Rich. Boerner 

D. H. Bierschwale 





Anton Bohnert 
alter Biermann 





Klock L. & L. S. Co. 


Faith Seed & Whse. Co. 


a Trailkill 

P. Trask 
Otte T. Thielmann 
N. A. Trask 
Elias Traweek 
Shirl Tanner 
E. P. Tate 
A. M. Tate 
Henry Taylor 
Bill Thompson 
Alvin Taylor 
Raymond Teigen 
Tom Traweek 
Dick Traweek 
John Tangan 
L. Trunnaco 
R. W. Taylor 
Tom Travers 
H. H. Taggart 
M. Townsend 
Iver Undem 
Ralph Uhl 
Howard Vannett 
Paul Van Cleve, Jr. 
Walker Bros. 
Marion Whitehead 
Sidney J. Walker 
Dan Wilson 
Arthur Walker 
Donald Wilson 
John Westling & Sons 
Olaf Wenge 
Archie Wilson 
Willow Creek Sheep Co. 
Wenge & Schaeffer 
Glen Webster 
Williams. & Sinton 
Weaver Bros. 
Ralph White 
Whitmar & Petri 
Richard Wohlers 
Windsor Livestock Co. 
R. N. Walter 
Work Incorporated 
Wolf & Ebert 
Floyd Wittaker 
Wm. H. Wallace 
Wm. Walker 
Bert Yates 
Henry Yappe 
George Zeig 
Elmer Zimmerman 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Nestor Kivimaki 
Wm. Kidd 

Roy Kidd 

George Kerr 
Wm. Kidd & Art Noyce 
George E. Killian 
Tony Kuhl 

Jesse Lasitter 
Art Leger 

Lund Bros. 

J. A. Murphy 
Andrew Mildrew 
Louis Martin 
Kenneth McCoid 
Matheson & Holcomb 
Noris Bros. 

Art Noyce 

L. C. Nelson 
Henry Nuhn 

S. N. Parrott 
John Pexa 

Noble Rose 
Rantio Brothers 
Oliver Rose 

H. W. Shannon 
Rosa Stein 

A. Syfie 

C. R. Shuldies 

F. B. Sloan 
William Scholl 
Tidball & Jewett 
H. J. Vandermark 
Frank Scherr 

L. C. Wilcox 


TEXAS 


Wm. Lich 

Percy Lindner 
Ernest Lich 
Oscar Lich 

Jno. P. Lee 

Dr. G. L. Lewis 
Louis Lich 

Robt. Lindner 
Gus Lindner 

Mrs. Otto Lich 
Eddie Lindner 
Chester Moldenhauer 
Chas. Meckel 
Arthur Marquardt 
Holmes Moss 
Frank Mertz 
Clarence Matter 
Otto Minnich 
Theo. Matter 
Chas. Moldenhauer 
Ernest Marquardt 








Chis Perfect Ranch 
For Sale 


145,000 Acres 


| Popeerpete erm Eastern Montana—ideal for sheep, 
and suitable for cattle. Perfect for a large oper- 


ator to make big money. 


An outfit ready for immediate delivery, completely 


equipped and stocked with 15,000 sheep. 


Well watered by creeks, large dirt reservoirs, spring 
developments and deep wells with windmills—each 
water unit capable of watering at least 2,000 sheep 
or 500 cattle. 

The necessar 
hay, oats, etc., 
is under fence. 





winter feed—blue stem and alfalfa 
or 15,000 sheep or 3,000 cattle is produced on the ranch. The entire 145,000 acres 


Ranch has been in continuous operation for over 50 years, the present owner has been inter- 
ested in the property for over 20 years. 


Address Box 208, Miles City, Montana 








Ad. Bausch 
Walter Booth 
Herbert Boerner 
Eddie Boerner 
Joe Becker 
A. N. Counts 
Canon & Collett 
C. C. Canon 
S. M. Cameron 
Henry Cowan 
T. P. Codrington 
Rich. Dietert 
Eddie Dietert 
Herm. Dietert 
Paul Dreiss 
Henry Daughtry 
Rubin Doebbler 
Kurt Ehlers 
G. R. Edwards 
Max Eichholz 
Wm. Eichenloff 
Arthur Flach, Jr. 
Felix Flach 
Aug. S. Faltin 
E. E. Fischer 
Christoph Flach 
Bob Faust 
Clarence Falch 
Chester Faltin 
August Flach 
Otto Flach, Jr. 
Albert Faltin 
Paul Flach 
eg we Fly 

W. Field 
Ghee Gass 
L. E. Gerfers 
J. M. Gerfers 
H. W. Hill 
J. O. Hankins 
Chester Heinen 
E. C. Hansen 


Morris & K. A. Holekamp 


Joe Heinen 
August Haufler 
R. G. Holekamp 
M. E. Heinen 
Wm. Haag 

E. E. Heidrich 
Otto Heinen 
Arthur Heinen 

G. W. Hall 

H. B. Horn 
Rector Henderson 
Lowell F. Hankins 
Wallace Hendricks 
Edwin Hopf 

R. F. Halbert 
Arthur Harrel 

Jess Hankins 

Ray Harris 
Ernest Ingenhuett 
Dr. E. H. Jones 
Alf. Jung 

C. C. Jones 

John A. James 
Bob Johnston, Sr. 
Bob Johnston, Jr. 
Ad Karger 
Richard Kott 

A. S. Keese 

Dr. Victor Keidel 


John D. Manley 

B. R. Murphy 

Cc. C. Montgomery 
Ernest Nuenberger 
Natl. Finance Credit 


Corp. 
B. B. Noelke 
~~ Owens 


A. C. Pfeiffer 
Emil Petsch 

Aug. Poehnert 
Herman Pfeiffer 
Max Poss 

Louis Pfeiffer 

V. D. Powell 

Paul Pfeiffer 

Alf. Petsch 

A. S. Parker 
Victor Pierce 

W. O. Pape 

Paul Ranzau 
Ernest Reeh 

J. J. Rose 

Hugo Real 

Victor V. Real 

G. F. Rust 

Chas. Schmidt 
Geo. Saur 

Mrs. Chas. Schilling 
Henry Schladoer 
Mrs. Oscar Schellhase 
Fred Saur 

Theo. Strohacker 
Fritz Stieler 
Walter Spenrath 

R. P. Smith, Jr. 
Bodo Seidensticker 
Herbert Stieler 

Ad Stieler, Jr. 
Alex Spenrath 
Erhard Seidensticker 
B. R. Schultz 

Mrs. Walter Stieler 
Mrs. Alfred Stieler 
Martin Spenrath 
Kurt Seidensticker 
Chester Schwethelm 
Emil Sueltenfuss 
Edgar Stieler 
Richard Spenrath 
Sens Bros. 

Arthur Seidensticker 
L. A. Schreiner 
L. E. Smith & Son 
E. H. Schuch 

Jean Henderson Tupper 
Upton & Upton 
Leroy Voigt 

Rudy Voigt 

H. H. Whitley 
Doc Willike 

J. W. Wilson 
Robt. Wiedenfeld 
Walter Werner 
Bodo Wiedenfeld 
Albert Wiedenfeld 
H. W. Whitney 
Edwin Wiedenfeld 
Will Whitworth 
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North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 


Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................ 5.0 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad .... 2.50 


FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 
SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 
1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED 


Will save you 
$75 per month 
in feed of 





~ “4 board, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 
Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
NAMPA, IDAHO 
Phone 81 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Ore 


Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








Paragon Printing Co. 


* | PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 

Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
83-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 











Paul Kott 

Louis Karger 
Chas. Kott 
George Karger 
Henry Koennicke 
Edwin Lindner 
Hubert Lindner 


Eddie Wiedenfeld 
Henry Wellborn 
Wayne West 

M. L. Ward 

H. R. Wardlaw 
Massie West 
Arthur Zoeller 


UTAH 


W. M. B. Crane 
Lawrence Durfey 
Joseph Johanson 


Leland Moyers 
Timothy Patter 
B. H. Stringham 


Dewey Lamb Keith Smith 

Lee Leavitt Rodney & Williard 

Manti Livestock Co. Schoenfield 
WYOMING 

Carl Anderson Boyd Isaac 

J. Arno Robert Jack Sheep Co. 

J. A. Allison L. B. Johnson 


J. Cliff Anderson 
J. A. Anderson 
H. S. Anderson 
Hugh Auld 

A. Arnott 

S. Boservich 

B. B. Brooks Co. 
Ira Bailey 

Banner Ranch Co. 
Buzzard Ranch 

H. Bond 

Herold Brodney 
Oscar H. Boyles 
C. E. Barnes 

J. C. Bell 

Barnes Trucking Co. 
H. Bulloch 

Geo. Bugas 

Leslie Byrne 

Ed Bailey 


T. G. Burleson 

I. Owen Bulloch 

Frank Bate 

Charles Barkley 

Blake Bros. 

Bridger Valley Wool 
Pool 

George Bergren 

May Bergren 

W. E. Branaugh 

J. Burton 

Box Creek Livestock Co. 

Ernest Bunney 

G. R. Bush 

Vincent Bennion 


Frank M. Croombers 

Wm. Clark 

Caruchet & Arrechea 

George Cross, Jr. 

J. Carlson 

Louis Ceriana 

Clark & Elmore 

Cronin Sheep Co. 

Wiley S. Collet 

Cornelison Bros. 

W. D. Crompton 

Thomas Cooper 

Clyde Clements 

H. B. Carlisle 

Cooper & Brooks 

Converse County Wool 
Pool 

Dawson & Wiltrout 

James Dale 

Douglas National Bank 

Forest Dye 

Donald Dodds 

Harold Downey 

Esponda Co. 

Martin Etchemendy 

Frank Ellis 

Jess Engle 


Edwards Bros. 
Ed Foy 
J. Field 
Howard Flitner 
Cc. H. Fulton 
Tom Flemming 
H. Finch 
F. Gregory 
Cliford F. Graham 
James Gregory 
R. L. Greene 
M. Guvanburu 
Robt. Gordon 
Joe Girges 
Dave Graham 
John Coetz 
Ray Hooten 
Al Hunziker & 
Lois Hunziker 
Lewis Yooker 
Carl Bittle 
E. Haggerty 
E. W. Hollinghead 


Wm. Julian 

E. M. Jones 

James Kidd 

Knapp & Philp 

Frank L. Kane 

V. O. Kutley 

Ernest Kry 

Lander Creek Livestock 
Co. 


W. B. Lobbah 

I. W. Lynde & J. E. 
Lynde 

S. M. Lowery 

Paul Lebar 

S. P. Lanby 

A. Larsen 

Leavitt & Myre 

L. O. Sheep Co. 

Charles Lester 

J. H. Lester 

Lincoln Feeder Corp. 

Marceleno Larrechea 

Clint Meserve 

Wm. Meeks 

Alex Milne 

Ed McGraugh 

Maude Muttart 

Tom McCarty 

Wm. McGinnis 

J. Michaels 

E. C. Mullin 

Tom Manning 

W. A. Meyers 

North Side State Bank 

G. E. Nelson 

D. F. Nelson 

L. R. Neff 

Opal M. Co. 

Barney E. Pearson 

Lyle Pexton 

Peters Bros. 

Robert Pughe 

R. Picard 

G. Powers 

Harry Rahn 

Jno. Rizzo 

Wm. Roats 

George Ramade Est. 

Wm. Ritter 

Bill Ramage 

Steve Rodneck 

L. P. Ripley 

Robbins & Son 


Ray Riedesel 
Kenneth Reisland 
. C. Sheldon 
Strohecker Bros. 
Calvin Schell 
Geo. Sessions 
H. A. Sclautman 
J. M. Storm 
A. J. Stoddard 
James I. Simms 
Norman Strom 
Raymond Schoonover 
G. F. Stilphen 
O. D. Spencer 
Robt. C. Smith 
Wm. J. Smith 
Salmon Bros. 
Newt Sims 
Vic Satterwaitte 
Andrew Tanner 
Ww. S. Tanner 
I. W. Twiford 
H. ‘Thompson 
Joe Tomich 
Jack Tomich 
May Taylor 
Thomas B. Virden 
V. I. Sheep Co. 
Ed Vincent 
M. Watson 
Lester R. Wright 
D. X. Watson 
Hugh Wagstaff 
Loyd Wall 
Waymire & Nefsy 
John Weaver 
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Large 
Remodeling 
Program 
Completed 


(The 


New Hotel at the 


Meet Your Friends 


at the 


Hotel 
Ben Lomond 


in Ogden, Utah 
WOOL AUCTION 
Oct. 18 
OGDEN LIVESTOCK 
SHOW 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6 


Stockmen’s 
Headquarters 





Old Location) 








ATTENTION! | 


SHEEP PELTS 


HIDES 


AND WOOL 


Idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 


Sell your 


- RAW FURS 


to the 


757 Phone 314 








CORRIEDALE 





No Membership Fee 


are Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind, 


Vice-Pres........... R. 


Secretary-T reasurer 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, br 
Corriedale. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 


C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Mrs. F. J. Moline 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Chicago, Ill. 














AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 


carcass, reserve 


grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Infeérnational. 


Write the Secretary for additional information. 


Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 


grand champion wether, and 
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V. M. Woolf 

Wm. Wintermute 
Geo. Wormwood 
William Maw 

¢, V. Haight Ed R. Willard 

Reed Hanks J. Walton 

C., Hickey W. E. Wright 

G. Heiland Charles Wells 

Robert Hickey Owen A. Wall 

Grover Harney Yellowstone Sheep Co. 


Stuart Healy 
Home Sheep Co. 
Henry Heinner 
Wm. Henery 





Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


CALIFORNIA 


No unsold 1941 wool is being held 
on ranches. 

Herders are now getting $70 per 
month and board, the same as last year. 

Feed and groceries are 20 per cent 
higher than one year ago, hay is up 50 
per cent, and milo and barley, 60 per 
cent. 

Arnold Waybur 


Barstow, San Bernardino County 


The sheep business in this locality 
is carried on, with the exception of a 
couple of months in the spring, almost 
entirely on irrigated pastures. It is 4 
very small business although growing 
slowly from year to year. 

We are located in the Mojave Des- 
ert, and our range dries up pretty early. 
On the higher ranges, which are given 
over to the cattlemen, there is good 
feed when they have summer rains. 
Last winter being the wettest on record, 
the feed was good into the late sum- 
mer and is still fair where the range is 
not overstocked. 

On the ranches at this time (Oc- 
tober 7) there are not above 200 sheep. 
There is one sheepman, with about 900 
head, coming down from the high 
mesas under the San Bernardino Moun- 
lains to go on the alfalfa ranches for 
the winter. We are all lambing at this 
time. 

I still have my two sacks of wool 
on hand, which is 50 per cent of this 
year’s crop in this locality. 

About half of the crossbred lambs 
are marketed at the Los Angeles stock 
yards and the rest butchered on the 
tanches for local consumption. 

There are a lot more coyotes this 
year, as they follow the jackrabbits and 
the rabbits have come in out of the 
desert to the ranches for more succu- 
lent feed. We have not come in con- 





A good paying setup; complete with ranches, equipment, 
sheep (young ages), camp equipment, range lands, forest 
reserves, Taylor Grazing rights—all in a compact unit. 
Sale of this profitable outfit is caused by unfortunate circumstances that prevent Widow of 
late owner to operate. 

Completely self contained, with full control over all phases of operation. Early lambing, modernly 
equipped sheds. Present stock sheep 4538 head. Range rights, and sheds as well as feed and 
equipment available for 7500 head. 

For detailed information write: 


802 N. 18th Street ASA L. WILLIAMS Boise, Idaho 








FOR SALE 
250 REGISTERED EWES 


Bred to start lambing March 1, 1942. These ewes are 

mixed ages, about 40 yearlings, the balance good young 

ewes. Priced reasonably, in single or car lots. These 
ewes must go — for lack of range. 


A profitable investment. 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


MT. PLEASANT (Phone 174-120) UTAH 








‘FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


vaccinate with the genuine 


FRANKLIN 
OVINE BACTERINS 


FRANKLIN SOREMOUTH VACCINE 
For Sale by Local Drug Store Dealers 


FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH Send today for big illustrated 


FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES lear ier 
FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
FRANKLIN SHEEP DIPS nee oe eo ay 
FRANKLIN MARKING PAINT 


Alliance Salt Lake City Los Angeles 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilittes. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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tact with the Grazing Act as yet so 
cannot suggest any changes, and I have 
heard no complaints from the cattle- 
men. J. H. Manson 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were warm enough in 
the daytime, but the low minima at 
night caused average temperatures be- 
low normal. Rains were scattered, and 
some of them quite light over eastern 
and southern areas, but there has been 
enough moisture to maintain good qual- 
ity and ample quantity of forage. Live- 
stock therefore continue in good to ex- 
cellent condition. 


UTAH 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed with 
occasional to frequent showers, many 
of them fairly heavy, sufficient in most 
sections to maintain a good to excellent 
condition of pastures and ranges. As a 
consequence, livestock are doing well, 
most of them being in thriving condi- 
tion. Some low night temperatures oc- 
curred. 


Blanding, San Juan County 

Feed conditions on the fall and win- 
ter ranges are very good. They are 
better in this section than for many 
years, due to increased precipitation 
last. winter and spring. 

Nine cents is the price at which 
whitefaced, feeder wether lambs and 
crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs have 
been contracted. Perhaps three times 
as many ewe lambs as usual are staying 
in our county for breeding stock. 

There is no 1941 wool here. Prac- 
tically all of it has been consigned to 
the National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation. 

Ten-year Taylor grazing permits are 
not being issued for the same number 
of animals as have been run under li- 
cense. Some are cut to actual commen- 
surability, and others are raised to it. 

D. L. Bayles 


COLORADO 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
some frosty nights, especially at the 
higher elevations. Showers were fre- 
quent, and in some weeks they were 
spotty, but most sections had plenty of 
soil maisture and good range forage. 
Livestock are thus doing very well as a 
general rule. 


Dolores, Montezuma County 


Feed prospects are good. We have 
had lots of rain (October 2) and the 
range is fine. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
8 to 10 cents for delivery at home. The 
number of ewe lambs kept over for 
breeding may be a little heavier than 
that of a year ago. 

Yearling ewes, both fine-wooled and 
whitefaced crossbreds, are going at $11 
to $12. 

No 1941 wool is 
ranches. 

Ten-year Taylor grazing permits are 
just being issued. We do not know, but 
think they are not going to be for so 
many head as were covered by licenses. 

T. H. Akin 


NEW MEXICO 


A warm week and a cold week, with 
two weeks of seasonal temperatures 


being held on 
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J 
have been scattered but in most seq 
tions ample, so that there has beg 
plenty of feed. Livestock are accord 
ingly reported to be in good or exee 
lent condition nearly everywhere. 


La Puente, Rio Arriba County 


Prospects for feed on the fall ang 
winter ranges are the best in severg 
years (September 25). 

Whitefaced feeder wether lambs anf 
crossbred ewe lambs have been cop 
tracted for delivery at home at 9 
914 cents. We have kept about th 
same number of ewe lambs for breeding 
as we did last year. 

The going price on straight, fine 
wooled and whitefaced, crossbred year 
ling ewes is $8 and up. 

Ten-year Taylor grazing permits aré 
being issued for the same number o 
animals as have been run under license, 

Carlos Manzanares 


ARIZONA 


Clear, warm weather prevailed, ex 
cepting for cool nights at the highe 
elevations of the northern portion. Raing 
occurred occasionally, and in ampl¢ 
amounts, over the northern mountaimly 
areas. Feed has been plentiful as a rule 
in the sections occupied by the live 
stock; and cattle and sheep are mostl 
in first class condition. 
























Cactus, Mariposa County 


Range conditions are very good heré 
(October 6) and prospects for winte 
feed in the irrigation district are excel 
lent. Sheep are on trail, coming dowm 
to winter pasture. They are in good 
condition; about the same number off 
ewe lambs were saved this year for re- 
placement as last year. Good ewes are] 
selling from $7 to $10, yearlings high 
er. Overhead expenses are running 
from 10 to 15 per cent higher than aj 
year ago. Harvey Bell 


WESTERN TEXAS 


With favorable temperatures, and i 
most sections plenty of rain, especially 
over the Panhandle region, range foragey 
has been plentiful and of good quality. 
Thus cattle have done well and are il 
excellent condition nearly everywhere 
Ranges in fact are better than for man 
years in the Panhandle. 
































